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MY TWO COUSINS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *A BORER OUTBORED.? 


Waar charming girls were my cousins Josephine and Isa- 
bella! The former was the eldest; she was tall and dignified— 
the passion which shone in her eye was subdued by reflection 
and judgment; her cheeks possessed that paleness which gave | 
an overwhelming seduction to her smile, and even nonsense, of | 
which she never was guilty, would have been convincing ar- 
gument when spoken by that mouth with her calm, yet almost | 
melancholic suavity of manner. : ; 

Josephine was a placid river, near which the painter might | 
sit and transfer each point to his canvass, and form a lovely | 
picture. Notso her sister: she was the gay and lively cascade | 
which now assumes one form, and, bounding against yonder | 
rock, in aninstant changes. As in life she danced before my | 
eve, so flits she now before my memory. | 

“The cloudless complexion, the burnished teeth, the never- | 
ceasing smile are still there; the sweet word ‘cousin’ I still | 
hear; but who can arrest her sprightliness to transfer one | 
charm to cool description? as soon might the painter delineate | 
the rush and the roar of the cataract. Her loveliness exists 
vividly in my imagination—there I would it should ever 
remain. 

‘Sister! sister! quick—quick—there! you're too late.’ 

‘Why, Bell, I came as soon as I could.’ 

*Yes, but you missed seeing him.’ 

‘Who? 

‘The handsome officer who just passed. Such elegant but-| 
sons and the most beautiful cap! I do wonder who he is? 
Don’t you wish he’d walk by this way again?” 

‘Fie on you, Bell,’ returned Josephine, ‘you are forever talk- 
ing of these officers! You'll marry one of them yet.’ 

‘Will I,’ exulted the sweet girl, clapping her hands as she 
bounded from herchair. ‘Oh, I’d run away ina minuteif one 
of the handsome creatures should only beckon to me through 
the window 

‘Bell! how you talk! what would pa and ma say to hear you? 
Now suppose you had your wish: then you would be obliged 
to pack up, quit us all, and go off to the frontier; how would | 
you like that?” | 

‘I would be perfectly delighted; I could write home you 
know, and tell you about the fort, where we would have 
drums, and soldiers, and guns, and ——’ ; ; 

‘Stop! stop a moment!’ interrupted Josephine, anxious to 
moderate the romance of the other’s disposition; ‘after a while | 
the war begins, your officer is ordered off, and may be, like | 
poor Bassinger or young Izzard, he is slain among the Indians— 
what ails thee, girl? Bell,’ she added, as she beheld her sis- 
ter’s cheeks suffused with tears, ‘do not act so foolish; I’m not 
speaking of what is, but what might be.’ ; 

‘And I,’ replied the sensitive girl, resuming her wonted 
cheerfulness, ‘was not weeping for what is, but for what 
night—what may be. And, after all, he might not be killed; 
ae will return loaded with honors, and as the world points him | 
put, and the shout is heard, “behold the gallant hero!’ how | 
iappy will I be, as, hanging about his neck, I hide my head in| 
nis bosom, and when I hear the cry of the multitude, silently | 
respond, “and I ai the hero’s wife.”’ ’ ; ' 

Josephine witnessed the delight of Isabella as she indulced 
in her delusive dream, and refrained from awakening her to 
the reality. Semin teed. 

The sun was setting—the fleecy clouds followed him in his 
western course, when Josephine, pensive and alone, sought the 
beautiful promenade on the outskirts of the town. 

Many persons were clustered here and there. In one group 
was heard the merry laugh: in another was seen the earnest 
gesticulation of some orator laying down, with tongue and 
hand, the political tenets of his party. ae 

Apart from the rest, sat a gentleman of fascinating appear- 
ance, apparently about twenty-six years of age; his right arm 
was in a sling, and a crutch at his side bore witness to the 
daring of his noble spirit—it was Orlean d’Entreville. : 

He was an officer of the United States army, and, in leading 
a charge against the Indians, had been left for dead on the 
field, but had finally Affected his escape; his body covered 
with wounds—his reputation illuminated with honor. 

From the moment Josephine approached, his gaze was 
anxiously riveted on her till her eyes met his, when he turned 
hastily around and a deep flush rose to his sun-burnt cheek, as 
if to apologize for his rudeness. 

The lady instantly lowered ler eyes to the ground, when she 
started, screamed, and a chill passed over her as she beheld a 
huge rattle-snake coiled and ready to make the fatal spring! 
She stood too terrified to move, when the shod heel of Orlean 
¢rushed the reptile’s head, and he himself sprang to assist her 
as she was near fainting. 

Josephine raised her eyes gratefully when those of her pre- 











his solicitation she accepted his arm to her father’s house, | 


where he was invited to call and begged not to disclose his 
profession. 

Day after day, as the plain Mister d’Entreville, were these 
visits repeated, till, in his absence, minutes became years, and 
hours ages, to the loving Josephine. 

*You surely cannot be in earnest,’ said my elder cousin. 

‘Ineeed, sister, I am.’ 

‘But I thought,’ continued the other, smiling, ‘that you said 
if you ever married, it would be to an officer of the army.’ 

‘So I did,’ replied Isabella; ‘but Mr. Tape says they are such 


| ugly things. You know Mr. Tape is very pretty, and if he 


would put lace and such stuff on, he would be just as good as 
any officer. I was simpleton enough to imagine that the coat 
was the man; but I have more sense now. Mr. Tape has put 
me so out of conceit of the officers; he says all they think of is 
dress, that they are dissipated, and that they — court girls to 
feed their vanity—as soon as they get one girl in love with them 
they fly off toanother. I’m going to marry Mr. Tape.’ 

‘Tape!’ echoed Josephine, rather contemptuously, for, since 
her acquaintance with Orlean d’Entreville, she had discovered 
that merit, and that of the first order, was to be found beneath 
a military coat. 

‘Yes, Tape!’ re-echoed my cousin Bell; ‘there can be no ob- 
jection to him; he’s very steady—he’s handsome—he loves me, 
and he has the most elegant store, where, he says, when I’m 
married, I may come and make choice of every thing; then, 
he says, we’ll be forever visiting—we’ll go to the springs— 
we’ll_—-Yes, I’m determined on marrying him; yes, sister, 
I’m a thousand times obliged to you for ridding me of those 
foolish ideas about officers, for I do consider them, after what 
Mr. Tape says, to be ? 

‘Hold, sister!’ exclaimed Josephine, unable longer to endure 
this unlimited censure on the brother officers of Orlean. ‘There 
are some—many—nay, they are all good, honest, talented, 
brave men.? 

‘Why, sister!’ cried Bell, in surprise, ‘you’re changing your 
tone; | really do not believe you can mention one,’ and she 
changed color slightly. 

‘Ves, one I can name,’ answered Josephine, eagerly. 

‘Who?’ 

‘Orlean d’Entreville.’ 

‘Is he an P 

‘He is an officer of the army.’ 

Isabella looked roguish. 

‘I ought to beg your pardon,’ continued her sister, ‘for the 
innocent deception I have practised on you in concealing his 
profession.’ 

‘No! no! said Bell, archly, ‘I found it out the second day he 
called on you.’ 

Josephine blushed as she asked— 

‘You did, Miss, and pray how?” 

‘Why, I read it on his hat-lining in the hall. 

The sisters laughed heartily, when the oldest remarked— 

‘Well, Bell, I have made friends with the army, and as [’m 
sure pa and ma will object to him, because he’s an officer, I 
want you to assist Orlean and myself to elope.’ 

‘I will,’ replied Bell, laughing, ‘and get my husband’s aid 
besides.’ 

‘Your husband!’ repeated Josephine, staring. ‘Who, Mr. 
Tape? . 

‘Mr. Tape—no!’ sneered cousin Bell. 

‘Who then?” 

‘Why, Lieutenant Watkins.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘My husband, to besure. Don’t you recollect the handsome 
officer that passed the window ?” 

*Yes.’ ‘ 

‘Well, we’ve been married these three weeks!"—New York 
Mirror. 











SurFrERING FRoM THIRST.—The French soldiers, though an 
overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and 
thirst. Their store of water was exhausted—the breath of the 
simoom set in—the cavalry stood its shock, and by their eleva- 
tion from the ground were able to respire; but the foot soldiers 
fell by companies, gasping for breath. A captain of dragoons 
who was in the scene, told me that there was more than one 
instance of the infantry soldier, driven to madness by thirst and 
agony, putting his head to the mouth of his musket, and his 
foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One infantry 
officer alone gave way to despair; and though it is probable 
that he was, in those circumstances, no more a responsible 
agent than a man in the delirium of a fever, yet it was better, 

erhaps, that he did not survive the occurrence. He pulled 
Cie purse from his pocket; he said to his men, ‘I have led you 
into battle with courage, and I have always been a kind officer 
to you—the horror of my sufferings is now insupportable; let 
the man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and 
here are thirty louis d’ors for his pear a No man would com- 
ply with his request; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell 





server met hers—that glance effected the work of years! At 





down and expired. 








SELECT CORRESPONDENCE. 





CAMPBELL’S LETTERS FROM ALGIERS. 
Oran, March 15, 1835. 


Tuis city, once large and populous, though now inconside- 
rable and inhabited by but few thousand sou!s, stands in 36 
degrees 50 minutes of north lopfitude, and in the third degree 
of longitude to the west of Paris. It is built partly on the sea 
shore, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly on two 
table lands lying on either side of the ravine. ‘The roadstead 
is picturesque to look at, but shallow, exposed to the winds, 
and affording no anchorage to ships of considerable burden. 
The appearance of Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets 
are wide ané straight, and a paradise of cheerfulness compared 
to those of Algiers. ‘The city has six gates. It is at present 
surrounded with what the French call a chemise garnie and 
several redans—the chemise is flanked from distance to dis- 
tance by magnificent forts, the works of the Spaniards. The 
climate, at the time I am writing, is delicious; and, I under- 
stand, though not advisable for persons of pulmonary com- 

laints, is upon the whole very healthful—the mortality is even 
ess than at the town of Algiers, which cannot be called un- 
wholesome. Here the proportion of the sick among the French 
is often no more than one toa hundred: it very seldom exceeds 
five per cent., and that only in the hot months, when the 
soldiers indulge themselves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides the upper 
town into two portions, which are connected by a pretty stone 
bridge of Spanish construction. The stream is perennial, and 
strong enough to drive several mills. A handsomer valley than 
this you can hardly imagine to be enclosed between two parts 
of atown. On each side of the stream there are terraced or 
sloping gardens, rich with fruits and flowers, and resounding 
with song-birds; and while those songs, mixed with the tune 
of the stream, come to the car, the eye voluptuates, if I may 
coin a word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms, 

I have seldom felt more gay sensations than when ascending 
from the marine to the upper part of Oran. The mixed re- 
miniscences of Spanish and Moorish history which the scene 
awakens; and the mighty castle of Santa Cruz, on the summit 
of Mount Rammra, 1,600 feet above the level of the sea, on 
the nearest top of the range of hills that sweep the three leagues 
to Mers-el-Kebir, at which point there are equally splendid 
fortifications, together with the minarets of scveral mosques, 
and the sight of the tri-color on tower and citadel, oblige you 
to think of the past, the present, and the future, and make you 
feel that man isa being Jooking behind and before him. 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, after 
they had held it more than a hundred years, and had spent 
many millions sterling of money in making it impregnable. 
But an earthquake one fatal night buried thousands of the in- 
habitants under the ruins of their houses; and though the forts 
were not ey shaken, the Spaniards got tired of the 
place, and consigned Oran and its province, by treaty, to the 
Dey of Algiers. ¥ 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I as- 
cended to what is called the New Kasba, (in contradistinction 
to an older one that is now half in oe paid m respects 
to the Commandant-General Trezel. This new Kasba has 
handsome ramparts, batteries commanding the sea and the 








|town, a deep ditch with a counterscarp, and the remains of a 


covered way. Here are barracks for 500 infantry and 200 
cavalry. In all the courts there are fountains and jets-d’eau. 
The gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone, andisa superb 
piece of architecture. The General and his amiable lady re- 
ceived me very kind!y, and gave me a general invitation to 
their ny emys goon 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, still re- 
mains strong enough to repel any aggression on the town in 
that direction, and it is capable of being repaired so as to hold 
a powerful garrison. But though it was occupied by the 
French when the Arabs last attacked Oran, it is deserted at 
present. I made my way up to it one fine day, but its aspect 
of desolation, its pr stairs and deserted chambers, made 
me thankful that I had some gay Frenchmen with me, other- 
wise I should have been afraid of meeting ghosts. From the 
castle of Santa Cruz the buildings of the town below appear 
as small as houses of cards. From thence the eye is carried 
over a wide and wild country to the extremity of a salt lake, 
twenty miles long, where boat is never launched. The cause 
of this desolation is its shallowness; the lake itself, however, 
is an advantage to the country. Its shores get dry in summer, 
and yield salt so abundantly, that the article is sold here for 
seven sous the hundred weight. This confirms what the 
Frenchman at Arzew told me as to salt being at present pre- 
pared by the natives. 

From the castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths have been 
discovered, leading from the castle to parts of the plain three 
miles below. In the diemal walle of the forsaken fortress the 
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jackals of the neighborhood hold their evening concerts, and | liberty, and favorable to the divine rights of kings; for it has soldiers look at that bird with peculiar adiniration?” ¢Pgy, 
take up their lodgings for the night. Nor can they be said to dethroned more kings and emperors than ever Protestanism verha, he replied, ‘this is no place for making remarks, but you 
leave the place quite solitary; but, on the contrary, they people | did, and that Catholicism is naturally allied with republicanism. are perfectly right that the eagle is producing a sensation? © Jp 
it with millions of more coupany than is desirable; to be plain) I was so busy w ith my ostrich omelet, and he reminded me so | spite of his caution I kept be hind, and observed to an elderly 
and short, we caine back to Oran covered with fleas. It was| much of Daniel O°Connell, that I could not even grunt a sergeant of cavalry, ‘That isa noble bird up there.’ ‘Oui! he 
not till Thad bathed and shifted every garment [ had worn,’ contradiction. answered emphatically, Vaigle ravt micupd que le cyg? 
that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes. ‘There were some very pretty women of the party. One of | At the end of three league 3 we caine toa large cistern, from 
There are two smaller forts totne west of the town, on the} them told me that she had once eaten a bit of lion’s flesh, and which we drew water for ourselves and our hors: s, and halted 
road to Mers-el-Kebir, which are in very good preservation, and | thatittasted like very good veal; she had once half dined, she for halt an hour to take a dejeuner, for whieh some French 
occupied by the French. Os the parapet of one of them there | said, sutiers, who had got there belore us, Sold us ample materials, 
” A poor Arab boy was tending a few miserable cows beside the 
No, Lassure you; cistern; Captain Lagondie asked him, in Arabic, what had 
On the southern side of the city there are the remains of quite the reverse in all othe r points of conversation—delicate bye come of the tribe w ho usually dw elt in the neighborhood? 
fortifications and square towers, which at one me made Oran and lady-like; | teld he r that her mouth was by far too inter- Phe herd-boy told him that they had all gone off towards the 
impregnable in that direction. It is not so at present; for lit-) esting to masticate such food. desert, except the people of his father’s te nt. Yhis was a lie: 
tle more than a year avo the Arabs had nearly penetrate d into! for it was known that they were only skulking out of the Way 
the town through this quarter. y the F rench. ‘The more shame to you Frenchmen,’ I said to 
sagonde. 


off a roasted jackal, and taken a large slice of him, 
is a spike of iron, fixed upright in the w all, on which poor) which was very much like venison, and more savory than mut- 


* ’ ! - 
wretches in the Moorish times used to be impaled. ton. Was this a vulgar, eccentric woman? 


[ have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an opportunity 
\| these forts are of Spanish) of knowing all the officers of the higher grade here, and their 
erection, and built of stones, supplied by a vast quarry in the | acquaintance is well worth forming. I have met with English- | 
neighborhood, in which petrifactions of fishes have been often) men who, not so much trom prejudice as sheer ignorance, set | 
found. down French officers universally as nothing better than jllite- 
The Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wide table- rate swordsme n. dt you entertained that stupid opinion, the 
land, separated from ihe Moorish part of the town by the ravine conversation of the superior officers in this regency would 
and rivulet already mentioned. 1 have seldom seen any thing’ disabuse you of it. 


On my return to Oram the same day, I was struck, though not 
for the first time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety that 
prevails among the French common soldiers, It so far exceeds 
any thing to be seen among our own men, that I could not hely 
Among an equal number of men, you ‘saying to a group of « fficers with whom I dined at the table- 
more imposing to the imagination than the ruins of churches will nowhere find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. | d*hote, that, abominating as I do flogging with all my soul, | 
and palaces, and the traces of squares, and streets and houses, They may be the elle, tor aught that I know, of the French doubted if it world not be charity to the men themselves to 
overgrown with nettles, and all manner of weeds, which this) army; for the s'rongest minds would naturally be the first to | restrain them from drunkenness by that means. ‘No, sir,’ said 
desolate plain presents, ‘hough there is no pathway through , court employment inthe African enterprize; but still the offi- | an experienced officer, ‘it would never do to return to the system 
this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is my favorite haunt, cers here cannot be materially different from those at home, of the lash: all France would revolt at it, and no man would 
not only because it vives my mind a dreamy picture of the once and they are any thing but illiterate, if vou come to the read- | dare to propose it; and as for drunkenness, if there was any 
proud city, on Whose cornices the hyena now couches and the ing that gives men useful knowledge. They have not classical danger threatening France, the soldiers, of their own accor 4 
adder coils, but because it is rict would correct that vice, and of themselves punish their com- 
which Iam now making a colleetion. ‘Soho! methinks you) of them. TI like elassieal literature among the infinitesimal rades for it.) I hope he is right, and Iam d:sposed to believe 
exclaim, ‘you are become a botanist?’ No, my friend, areal partof mankind, who can reap and really enjoy it; but of all , his assertion, that he had himself always scen French soldiers 
botanist I despair of ever Lecoming, for though intmy boyhood | human hogs, save in¢ from the college hedge-hog who bristles become temperate ina crisisof common danger. Be that as it 
1 went through a course of the science, I find the attainment) with quotations from Horace, The French gentlemen whomI may, there is certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety 
of it beyond my patience. But I delight in the flowers of the, have met in the Algerine regeney have generally raised my , among the Gallic warriors of Africa. I have heard of one of 
field: they have all some etarin or other in my eyes; with their) respect for the national character. In various degrees, their them being brought to a court-martial for the crime of being 
shakes and hues they speak a language of their own to my spirits are active and ingenious; some of them, like my friend drunk without leave; but, to judge by appearances, such per- 
imagination, and when | have admired their beauty I like to) Lagondie, (Trezel's aid-de-camp,) addict themselves to Ara- | mission is not difficult to be obtained. . 
consult the dictionary about their uses and qualities. 


1 in the native wild flowers of | aequirements, and, in my opinion, are not worse for the want 


bian literature and history ; another is a botanist; some are On my way home the same evening, I passed two figures who 
‘But how do you dispose of the hyenasand snakes,’ you will | chemists and zoologists; and drawing is a¢ommon accomplish- | would have made as good a comic subji-ct for the sculptor Thom 
say, *that you imcet with in this desolate place?” Why, those ment—General Bro’s oom, lor instance, 13 a promising artist.* as that of Tam O*Shanter and Souter Johnny. They were 
poor things never trouble a man unless he attacks them, I In my Intercourse with the taney polished and intelligent of seated on a stone bench, not conversing, but soliloquizing. 
keep as much as possible on clear ground, and, with a hook on them, I have found that, - order to win their good opinion, One of them, a short Horace-like gentleman, was snapping his 
the end of my stick, I fish for plants. Onee only my researches | and to elicit free information from them, you must never lose fingers, and laughing with a short face that was an epigram of 
went too deep. | saw in a bed of nettles a gigantic nettle- | sight of their national cnaracter, lhe revolution itself has tipsy felicity; the other was a huge Herculean dragoon, witha 
stalk that, without exaggeration, was as thiek as the stick of | not done away with « ither their politeness or punctiliousness; | sword at his side that would slice an ox, and he was in the melt- 
an umbrella; into the grove I plunged; but it was beyond my | and their politeness, whether the shadow or the substance of ing mood—blubbering like a whipped child, and piteously mut- 
reach, and [ returned sucking my burnt fingers. bn nevolence, must be reciprocated with an attention which an tering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears rolled down an his 
The neighborhood is not so variously rich in wild plants as | a ays te eneee, BF meet - ee in | ferocious whiskers. 
the fields about Algiers; but my residence at the latter place | MOUNtns t ‘I ‘d gree Bacisgeten4 ith des ge “0 fo your hat, Our neighborhood is occasionally visited by a personage still 
was almost entirely during the winter months; whereas the | |° will cone a i" “a age ae ‘en _ sae ’ 4 neve nen . more consequential than the eagle, namely, the king of the 
spring is commencing here, and there is a blossom on every beg charity — aoe re od Oe ee h pe aramg. hens f quadruped creation. [had not the honor of seeing his majesty 
clod. There are acres of asphodel, with bluish-white flowers, | *" eee ae eipicnd sony Ps i. ~ oe nes token OF whilst alive during his last royal progress, but enjoyed the safer 
that grow sometimes to the height of six feet. The allium > aac ri ap negro fy 2 re mam cpap . gratification of hearing his voice at adistance. This was yes- 
sativum, or wild garlic, has a pretty flower of the same color; sense olor - we sont 5 pgeet - Le ‘agp. a * cae terday evening, whilst I was strolling alone about a quarter ot 
but the wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in the family of the | TOUS ane om will sn bate Basen bine it te ye Ne a mile from the walls of Oran; there was no mistake in the 
Liliacees, is the pride of the fields, and often grows in large ks ~ ep 7 #s * Norse " I th As , ’, ao ne nt hi “ lion’s roar, though I had never heard it before but in a men- 
clusters; nor is it a mere gaud, like our garden tulips, but| se hens = sg “ a pio wos. dg a sips me a “\agerie. At first the sound conspired with the savage grandeur 
unites a fragrance Ake that of the lily to its rich and golden sent odie me ere ; —— " tk im i ag gt : wy of the scene, and the prospect of the long innavigable lakes, to 
glossy hue. The bouzlossa officinalis, with its dark blue | PUTey' * eee aae pee e a it a vom the wrath of the yield a romantic pleasure. ‘Come,’ thought I, ‘this is pleasant. 
flowers, as well as the linus ruber, with its red ones, and the ee pat x appease al ; cies om ill get al ly romantic, that I have heard the Lybian lion roar in his native 
hedge convolvulus, which is iarger and neher than in Europe ’ o _ Ne _. a "fea a — a ae i et mena a ireedom;’ and as his voice, though I could not be sure from 
prank the ground like a gay carpet; whilst the ferrula eom- PCR — eng ng ne oo Fea yh tld = ry phe what quarter it came, betokened him to be far off, I stood en- 
munis, growing to an enormous height, shines vividly with | es Ww ee seen muc.1 of the world, and can tell you joving my thoughts for a minute as quietly asif I had been 
‘sight refreshing green” "The serpolet, a kind of wild thyme, was sie Mapa 7 een ae : » of the 1 reading Longinus. But, rapt as I was, in the sublime, it oc- 
ishere both frequent and fragrant, and so is the alissum mone} ,, ewesinetess, as Bilave said, te very courtesy of the best curred to me that how distant socver his inajesty might be, it 
tanum. Of mallows there are several sorts; of these the malva k re nehmen A quires a certain degree of management; and would be better for me to get into town, than run the thillioneth 
arborescens is the most medical, and the rotundiflora, with a) “4 like a ae soning ree = ae with part of a chance of being ushered by surprize into the roval 
tallish stem anda white flower, and, no less, the chrvsanthe- eg =a d aes near begpee -" pat =f ahve Jy: he aad ten presence—so I turned downwards. Presently I came up with 
mum majus,! ke a giant camomile, make a pleasant figure on) 4S warnes, 5 aan . . , ? ae a a es two little French soldiers, who were resting on the road-side 
the road-side. These are but a few of my floral sweethearts; daughterul an English nob Neg a He calls on re =e day, with their muskets beside them. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, thave 
Sedidtine cen With nanding Ge inaneel them, coving one cate, |™* ! | always ¢ Xpect him with pleasure to-morrow. y oung 1? | on hennl tt Metta men’! it oat de detec: as if 
the darling little miotisannua. No flaunting beauty: itis un-| he is He has . 7 a < Feacme> they had divined my thoughts; ‘heard it! Lord bless you and 
obtrusive, like the violet; but, when examined, its blossom is rad geet marae tae > gee ee ewe and his mixed he is very near us. You must not think of going alone into 
like a spark of the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of | PE ve cis nae ra be be i on aaann, town. We were on our way to the Llock-house, (which I 
emerald, - rete at: hig s pirycrmese ser heap tors ng - tae Eee knew was a lie, for the little rascals had noes before 
I get one go x1 from these rambles alter field flows rs, namely, 0 ' ol the inte ee We eal faery ra a ne A ts then the y re sted, and were evidently trudging towards Oran,) but 
an excellent appetite; and the meat here is intinitely better selntin r, and, except at one spot, we saw none of the viabiie for the sake of seeing you safe into town, we will accompany 
than that of Algiers, both at private tables and the fable d*hole, e os i “ ae canes tates Cau a ubelen of hills that ale eres you as far as the gate” *Thank you,’ I replied; ‘but [ ap- 
— = ener = dh —— re : ao the south to the sea is bare and stony, and the plain itself is prehend no danger, and I cannot think of giving you somuch 
rave no houschold emvesime of their ¢ ne 1 ’ $i) “ave 7 


4 , : trouble.” *Pooh! trouble, sir, don’t mention th 
fi h, | ke two meals a day, a dejeunera la fi tutully uncultivated; but it abounds in asyhodel so tall that I ; ooh! trouble, sir, don’t mention t 
rancs & Wonth, Hake Vo heals A GAY, a depeuner a iat foure 1 P 


nit 





t; we must go 
A with you. In sho hey were staunch hounds, who, after 
id 11 ae) : ‘edt t] | could pluck its tops as | rode; and there were here and there |, <a ech , d a on ae ald ta : gs sh ind ’ cays prs 
t . i ‘tore dishes presente ) e ‘ . 4 7 4 } aving sce ‘God pve ips S yas ’ 
chetle and ¢ Inner ive mnere ¢ ie } re t es t me an most beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. We caught Having } ed a jo 5 vould not g 1S ps ) “4 was in 
can partake of, and small wine ed libitum. Althougit meat, | ' eee bape \ ; yee for me to decline their protection. They loaded, or pretended 
ist 1 fowls are twi heap her it Algiers, I su a glimpse of a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among ‘a Sen Gaal ie eile thal. eee eamaell nod she test 
"I { R are Ct neap ‘Te asi é giers sUspce { i 1 } > . ps . ( ,0OF , s ats ; i t rowe sne BP sast 
heh, anc ; son aeteie cael litle callie Toe: Mada S - the asphodels: happily it was against military etiquette to pur- 1, walt é : it blood i y "a f spit *M Beige afte = Me in 
entertainers ci ane but ie pro Vv t OUTGeTS; . oe . ° . 4TO} e 100 ydetence., Muc P sure e ie 
nd a “\ 7 sdiady told t! a. Bx, Wi te ear no) Sue Ms At times the trumpets of the cavalry played martial z at th ws o "1 “ten a sp In 5 haga a 1 Oran 
ndee > lar ac ‘ ine so »othe ay. reié - . . 4 o” - ( av »( Sé »e. safetv we reachec an. 
: _s per bg a, ; ; | i“ ' oe ‘d apo 7. i. ye “ei, *\ airs that were delightfully unmixed with that din of drums N, = ten eae ye Se ee 7 5 is 4 thith ieee “om 
go last » company compinmente ero rT cuistar oa \ , . . . ., Net $ gate stands ¢ siting cabaret, < > y brave 
| r ol a ‘ z } a, i ; ms ei I f ae i tlh . H which gen rally overpowers French military music. rhe ‘ nei een at nape = eats oo G ’ ” o e dt ' see 
. » vastronomic powe’rs Oo ic c sts ) ¢ at > ‘ 7 rot s yoe "9 kg. I > s t g 
anc “e cee zt I M oe oh es g v ’ L as 1 a h d 1 r echoes of the wild !andscane cave a strance etisat tu the: notes Pp r ecto - ~e . nt. gonoter-o + gu ~y it eme a L vs pe 
shed tae tence cst ¢ yer heart. Aids, SIT, Sie Sal r . . < a ire N , “ke , give you this rT) ‘= 
— it ‘ 7 € eal : n : ir ie i , ms 4 “>| of the war-lorn. Notatent. nor an Arab, nora camel was to Bocce: oP _ fos pocket, _. g sta ' — a a 
; a voice ot ¢ iF hey ould % at as ) ) ke aj , . snowile i -OnVOV, Dut s ( T 
ee Se a ee ee Mpeg omaggion YOU BOs ENC @) be seen; every living thing seemed tohave fled from before the Cee Crt 7OE YOUT IBITEpIG CONVOY, Dut f mus Boy 2 
man of conscience, of a dish or two, we cou'd live by our) p amis ” you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy is sold for 
Ss het the ganenin te ganent okt tale einen Will he a French, except a majestic eagle, who hovered over the troops,  leePtceniie i hich will fill wl patene os Meee md 
rf xs DU ne ravens e aTes. 4 » The aws Pali > ? ° ° . ns s } , , - c.¢ t 
dsr ral psig eo ee se and you would have thought exulted in hearing the military Asafa ») which will fill you drunk, and throw } < 
ruin of us!” and she wiped her tears with her apron: *Lalwass! pind. Whata clorious fk low he was! Isee him vet in mv |2!¢ver’ They looked very grum. ‘Butif you will treat your- 
\ ry My . Ege? 7 and. atag ous S; see , : " ities ON ; paper? ; f : 
, y husband thatit is no use to take pains on our coo \ . 4 - * 'selyes to y saty service. ‘ije! on done 
i - - ; icer we cook the more they A woneter ‘ a | mind’s eye, towering up to the topmost heaven, then dropping tk 0 a pene oy = “ 3 ‘aa? Gaus dth mete ant 
. mire e co sre the we + devour, : : ‘ + > resp a in. . ane 2 ef 
or tne Bit Baty me : a y cevour: | plump down till his shadow was pictured on the sunny ground; | 7 '©Y Tesponded, “du vin, du vin 7 ee oe z 
And I believe her; fer I had remarked a bluff major bag, for 7,8 








Arie é : : give y Ww d : -m five bottles 
' Fas) aaa ces at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested head and I give you ny word that the landlord brought them five bottles 
his own share, an omelet, the flesh of a fowl, with bam to} . lendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon he |°! "% unpalatable red wine, brewed, I believe, from the native 
mateh, besides reducing the height of a pyramid of cutles by| 5 \) whest in ellintic crelen sole tly aif : grape, for ten pence. Of course what vintage can be expected 
alf a foot; short, she convinced me that they were frying | 2 ee ae CIFGIER, OF turn vertically, asi! in sport, attwo pence a bottle? but I tasted it, and really this boisson, 
half a foot; in short, she ec : : y were Ifying} onhis yard wide wings. Now I said to myself, can Frenchmen | * pence a bottle: Dut & tas : caste “ 
away the peace of their own souls in every sole that they put under arms see an eagle hovering over their trumpets wishes wholly unlike the alum and logwood-dye liquor sold for wine 
into the pan; and that, in potting for others, they were thein-| eortein reminiscences? And I was not mistaken; looking at Algiers, was very tolerable, and I warrant you my defenders 
selves going to pot. | round I saw inore than ordinary expression in all their Gallic | $°¢®S brave as lions before they finished it. _—— 
Apropos to omelets; I dined off a very nice and savory one, | faces; it was grave and not gay expression, but it was, to my | I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was 1B 
nade of an ostrich Sega, the day after I came to Oran. lt was | jmagination at least, strongly intelligible. I said to an officer | indignation at some destructive radical natives who were purst- 
at the table of General Trezel. The men, excepting a Spanish | a+ whose side I was riding, ‘Is it merely my fancy, or do the | iMg him, for he was killed a few miles from Oran that same 
priest and myself, were all military. Mio Padre, the priest, is - evening; he had killed one camel for his freak fast in the morn- 
afriend of Mina, and a bold constitutionalist. He says that it ing, and I have no doubt, if he had met with me, would have 
is all nonsense totalk of the Catholic religion being adverse to} dined off another. A highland laird once said when he heard 





« Young Bro has also distinguished himself in the last campaign. 
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too much to do with the camels, you will see that Shob will) and Mars Hill, or the Areopagus of Athens: but the city that | p< 


oe et RES ; 
it read to him, that Job had six thousand camels, ‘Och! he had. boat in a single day would carry me quite near the Acropolis |sects to a candle, tothe same great focus of sightseers; as to 


int outa neglected but very remarkable spot, which I can 


come to no good.’ In like manner the lion paid dear for his, Pericles adored with marble, has but few other relics of inter- confidently recommend to the attention of the tourist. 


meal on my namesake; the owner went out with some good | est left than the genius of the place. 


It my reader has ever sailed through the length of lake Cham- 


marksmen, and the next morning I saw the royal corpse in the| As we rode along I could not but think upon the varied races plain in either of the admirable steamboats which daily ply be- 
possession of General Trezel, who had bought it, skin and all,’ of men that have sailed in arms over those waters, and upon tween St. Johns and Whitehall, he cannot fail to have been de- 


. ° . ° - e > ° ‘ ° > : 
for forty francs. Provoking, this! had it been offered to me, | the various means of navigation, from the Grecian and Roman li 


ehted with the extraordinary beauty of each shore; but may 


would have given one hundred for it. The body measured) with their galleys, and the Venitian, clinging to the cost, with- | very possibly have failed to learn that he should quit the steam- 


seven Englisi fect without the tail. All the savans in natural out a compass to guide them, to that new invention, that new b 


out at Port Kent, a small village in Essex Co., N. Y. opposite 


history have agreed that it could not be more than three years power that a countryman of ours vivified and subdued for the Burlington, for a view which wou!d pay one for a visit across 
old, being lanky, and as mane!ess asa lioness, though if he had! service of man, so as to enable him to defy wind and tide. the Atlantic. 


lived he would have grown a swinging fellow. His tongue’ And it was a source of high gratification to me to see, though 


Four miles northwestwardly from Port Kent is the village ot 


g Piste pe . : “Wii ie 
was eaten at Gencral Trezel’s table, and tasted, Lam told, like [ was now upon one of the oldest known seas of the world, Birmingham, through which flows the Au Sable river, forming 


that of an ox. 


which the prow had been cleaving ever since the sheet was here a most beautiful cascade of 70 feet fall. About half a 


It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this creature spread to eatch the wind to move the wood—vet that upon all mile from Birmingham, in the bosom of a deep forest, is the 
with tho terror he had spread; the evening that his roar was these seas, from the best I could learn, aye, even trom the pil- wonder of which I have been speaking. It consists in the per- 
heard, travellers were seen coming back to town on the roads. lars of Hereulas to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Nile to pendieular banks of the river which rise like. walls on each 
in all directions, and the hyenas and jackalls, who raise thr Genoa the Superb, seas where arts and arms and commerce side of the stream to the height of 200 feet. The river, which 
psalmiody far and near, omitted their vespers that night, and, had their birth—yet that upon these, thus laving the shores of ‘at Birmingham may be 30 yards across, is here narrowed to the 


were as mum as death the two tollowing evenings. Evypt, and Palestine, and Greece, and Italy, and Turkey, and jt 


sreadth of 20 feet,and rushes furiously along at the bottom of 


. . s 2 ‘ . ‘ ° is ’ cy j< 7° ste } © ‘ ny is » . 
I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest. | Gallia, and Spain, there are not so many steamboats as there are | this cnormous chasm, l'o stand on the banks and listen to the 
I met him the other morning, and he apologized tor not having upon the single inland waters of lake Erie, where sixty yearsago torrent dashing and foaming aleng its narrow way, is terrific— 


returned my call the day before. ‘{ was obliged,’ he said ‘to! the savage raged, and the tomahawk was brandished in terror! | 
: y oF $ | : 
be present at the death of a jackall. 
‘Well, sir, | hope you had good sport.’ 


ibsolutely appaling.—There are several lateral fissures branch- 


Good God, what an idea does this give of the growth and jing from the channel, as deep as the chasm itself, and so nar- 
promise of my country! I verily believe that it is now worth | row that you may step across. One of these affords the only 


‘Sport!? suid he; ‘why, 1 was there to give him religious’ all the trade of the whole Mediterranean and its tributaries, access to the bottom of this magnificent passage. You enter 


consolation.’ 
‘Indeed!’ more astonishment here than did the army of the Persian mon- 
‘Yes, indeed! and 1 do assure you he died a very penitent | arch who lashed the sea; and the vast inland vale from which 

Christian, though he had led a most desolute life.’ 
‘Jackalls are apt to do so; but what was his particular dides or Strabo dreamed of. 

crime ?? ° _ eee 
‘He was addicted to drinking; and finding a few franes in, 

ithe breechces-pocket of a fellow jackall, he killed him to pure) GERMAN LITERATURE. ' 


! 
ehase brandy. eae ce . : .,. |  Werejo'ce to see among us symptoms of a growing in Ger- | 
What, the devil! jackalls with breeches-pockets, drinking . . c 


a : ob gi Se aes ss S man literature, having some time been convinced that this is the | 
brandy, and dying like penitent Christians! You don’t. Seri-| very culture we want to counterpoise the natural influences 
ously mean, Mio Padre, that you gave religious consolation to} which, amid all our so-called prosperity, are threatning to blight | 
abeast?? , . . | every poetic bud, and turn the American mind inio a spiritual | 
‘Ha, ha! he, he! quoth the priest. ‘Don’t you know that spinning jenny, set in motion by no higher impulse than that 
all the soldivas of the light infantry regiment here are called | of utility, understood in its lowest sense—a vulgar, sordid, eat- 
yackalls ?” Ror ing and drinking utility. Tis true that we must be for many 
Talking of jackalls, I have purchased a young one, not a’ ycarsa hard-working, time and money-saving people, and that 
biped, human brute, but a quadruped. An Arab came to my there will not be much time or talent to spare for forming a na- 
lodgings, offering the poor little puppy for sale: it licked my | tional literature or cultivating the fine arts. But let us not flat- | 
hand, as if its might protection ; and the ; touch of its tongue , ter ourselves, and cajole one another into a belicf that we are | 
was eloquent. Itis a playful ereature, with pretty yellow lur,’ {ast advancing towards the highest state of perfection, because | 
glazed, toolish, bluc eyes, and a constantly wagging tail. Ide-' we are free from debt, and our internal improvements, both by 
light in my protege, and have the comfortable assurance that,! and and water, going on rapidly. Let us not forget that there 
whatever his faults may be through life, he will never disgrace} are internal improvements of another sort very proper to iin- 
himself by being addicted to brandy, mortal beings; and beware, lestina contended ignorance we | 


| 


/ 





MISCELLANECUS SELECTIONS. | is therefore stigmatized as not being ‘practical..—No word is 
poe ae See a _ | so frequently used as this in our somewhat prosaic state of so- 

, Ce i : siety,,gnd yet, though so confidently, often mistakingly used. 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. Not practical! Is nothing practical tha: has no immediate ef- 

an ap ae ‘ fect on matter? Is no man practical who cannot with the 
Pre letters of Mr. Brooks, which have been so extensively | quickness of a conjuror convert kis thoughts into pounds, shil- 
copied, abornd in striking passages, Oneof these, from a let: |ines, and pence? Whatever has its birth in the uncorrupted 
ter written in Italy, is annexed: | human soul, isand must ever be practical. Weare told by a 
wise one of an earlier day, that it is our duty, ‘nor indeed to 

States, it strikes me, isthe junction of the Mississippi and the | mortify or murder sense, but to keep it chained at the feet of in- 
Ohio, not that there is aughtof itself in the scenery around so| tellect.\—Every foreign observer who passes through this coun- 
very astonisuing, but the idea of extent and power inflame the| try gives usa hint, friendly or otherwise, upon this defect or 
imagination there, when you sce a stream of about 3,000 miles} danger; and any one who shall travel hard a month, and keep 
long mingling with another of about 1,290 miles, and the} a journal of the conversation he hears incidentally, will find 
sreatest absorbing the less, which of itself is a mighty river,| the word ‘property’ in every line. Not indeed, a property of a 
without even swelling its streas: or widening its banks, as it! plant or a mineral, much less of an essence so volatile as mind; 
scems to thie eve, and both then to course on together a thous-| but that property which moth and rust may corrupt. Men’s 
and miles more to meet the ocean. The almost boundless ex-| theughts are not indecd rooted to the soil, they fly about in bank 


One of the grandest views, if not the sublimest in the United 





tent, and the awful but silent power ot the seeming lazy cur-| bills or expand into corporation charters—but let them, oh, let 
rent, affected nie uiore than the noise of the Niagara, beeanse| them a little more frequently put on more graceful and soaring 


extent Was associated with power. 


| pinions, even the wings of the morning. The United States 
A like sensstion I felt even here on the shores of the Adri-| 7¢ happy, or, asit is pithily said, flourishing, but not in ama- 
atic, because here, for the first time, my eves had an actual view | ranthine bloom; we mean the realms of intellectual life. It 
of the broad sea itself, free and loose as it were, and not in| Will do us no harm to be now and then transplanting hither 

t runes of Venice.” But, asin the junc-| S0ve of those same amaranths. Let us remember that one of 


hainsg ne It \ é 
enains as arrose the la 





iion of the Mississippiand O 


io, of which I have spoken, there, "8 principal means of knowledge iscomparison. Let us learn 
‘onishing in the scenery around,—the sensa-| 2 little of the state of the human mind under influences unlike 


vertheless. ‘The sight of a new sea, is per-! those which are acting upon ourselves, and let us not be too 


i3 nothing 


tion is pow 





laps a pew aman’slife. Itmay be that he thinks he: hasty in deciding that our own ones 50 and will be the best, 
has made a new acquisition, and his heart beats proudly at the} Need!ng No improvement that will not come in the natural 


‘ought. Or itiay bey that I felt aroused by the assveiation| COUtse of events. Our estate may be in many respects the best, 
af similar objects in the sea, those longings after home, which | Yet Bot in all. Happy in the most benificient institutions that 
every travelicr feels more or less in a foreign land. {[ saw the! the 4 orld has ever yet known, are we inno danger of learning 
same waters which in their everlasting flow may roll upon the, t® consider our mindsas no more then parts of the great mo- 
asing v Ta a : ieee" f . 1 
very shores wicre all ny hopes and mv heart are. and ag ]| Chive, and losing independence of opinion and action? Indinid- 
discerned in the distance the Adriatic banks of Ancona, of| ¥al inluence mustalways be the highest, individual fort the 
Dalmatia, or of Greece, or it may be some American ship greatest furtherer of generalimprovement. We are aot et 
seeking her way to Trieste, I felt that on board each of these! ly springs and wheels, which, when putin certaia places anc 
was a link that might conneet me with them. The sizht of a| kept oiled, will undoubtingly do their work and fulfil their des- 
sap always does a stranger's heart good, when he isina foreign, timation, No! Ineach one of us there is a seeret principal of 
land, and particularly if le has been long in the interior of that! Vitality, which must be fostered if we would be as trees in the 
land, for upon it he feels as if he could walk where he would| Public garden, rich in leaves, blossoms, and perfumed fruit, 
be a stranzer and foreigner no more. The great glory of the | Mather than us dry boards in the public ship-yard, fit only to be 
Adriatic, though, is not this in the eye of a pilgrim from the, hewn, used, and when grown old left to return in rottenness to 
new world. It is the only changeless thing amid the ruined! their native dust.—m. Mon. Mag. 
empires all around. The oldest of all, yet is the only thing! 
young. Beauty and youth sit upon its waves and its shores’ 
alone. The Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and the Adriatic, | 


are as they were when Homer coasted along them, or when the} Ovr great country contains much of the wonderful in natu- 
Egyptians sent arts and arms to Greece. 


: ral scenery which has not received merited attention. Almost 

Twenty nations, with their opulent cities, regal palaces,| every one has heard the thunders of the Niagra and feasted his 

their temples, and their arts, have fallen, upon the peninsula| eyes on the romantic beauties of the Hudson; and the praises 

between the Euxine and the Mediterranean alone. The Tro-| of these has been written and sung by all classes of tourists 

jan, the Lydian, the Macedonian, the Persian, the Greek, the| from the literary aristocracy down to the exquisite and blue 
Roman, and the Turk, have each in turn shod their blood, and| stocking. 


= their triumphs on its plains. Just over the sea is the land| My object is not so much to inquire why those who would 





WALLED BANKS OF THE AU SABLE. 





turn our backs upon what is elegant, refined, and imaginative, | 
| because it will do nothing either for steamboat or rail-road, and | M 


, The three hundred steamboats of the Mississippi would create | at the extremity and pass down a dark narrow way, which ad- 


mits but one person atatime, until descending partly by steps 
in the rock, and partly by a rude ladder you reacha sort of 


they come is a world almost, if not quite, as large as Thucy- ‘Table Rock,’ nearly onalevel with the water. Here you are 


first sensible of the great depth of the chasm. You look up 
with astonishment atthe almost endless height of the walls 
which enclose you; and you are filled with admiration at sec- 
ing the regularity and symmetry which art can never surpass, 
combined with vastness which it may not dream of emulating. 
The walls of this specimen of Nature’s Masonry, are as accu- 
rately perpendicular as the chiscl and plumb could have made 
them, and the numerous strata are laid with faultless regularity 
and exactness. Adjacent tothe ‘lable Rock of which I have 


ispoken, isan angle of wallremarkable for being protected by a 


round column of mountanous size and 200 feet high. 

The whole length of this extraordinary rock passage is near- 
lya mile. The walls are highest atthe place of descent, but 
in no place is their height less than ene hundred feet, except 
perhaps at the extremities. My reader is assured that should 
he visit the Wall Banks of the AuSable, he will view a scene 
of rare and wonderful interest, scarcely inferior, in the opinion 
of many, to Niggra itself.— Roch. Intel. 


BURKE. 


The slightest incident was, at some times, sufficient to divert 
r. Burke, irretrievably, from the gravest subjects. Pending 
\the celebrated Beguin question, Sir Philip Francis went down 
express to Beaconstie!d, carrying with him the notes and mate- 
{rials of a speech, which he had prepared with great care and 
labor inorder to lay them before Mr. Burke, and to have the 
| benefit of his advice and correction. On his arrival he was told 
that Mr. burke was in the garden; whither he at once hasten- 
ed, there being no time toloose. Sir Philip announced his errand 
and produced his papers; but Mr. Burke, holding towards him 
a grasshopper, which he held in his hand, ran on thus:—‘*Did 
you ever consider the conformation of a grasshopper,? I never 
studied it before, and am quite delighted by it. Itis asingu- 
larly beautiful creature, and well deserving of attention. | 
don’t know that L ever remarked so delicate and perfect a con- 
firmation.” ‘But, sir, rejoined the annoyed Sir Philip. ‘Ihave 
‘brought all my papers on the Becum question, and want your 
advice: if you would hear the speech that I have prepared, 
there is not a moment to be lost.—-*The Begum question; oh 
yes; letame hear your notes by all means.’ Sir Philip drew 
iorth his papers and began. Ite had proceeded some way, and 
felt that he had got quite hoid of his auditor, when Mr. Burke 
broke out—*1 should Jike to know the classical name for the 
‘grasshopper, I doubt, indeed, whethe rthey had any name for 
it. They say the Romans called it cteada; but I apprehend the 
cicada was aliogether of a different species.’ Sir Philip was 
struck mute; he pocketed his papers, and returned to town.— 
The Begum question was lost in the chirpings of a grasshopper! 
—DLife of Bishop Jobb. 


UMBRAGEOUS MORALITIES. 


The following touching bit of morality, is from one of the 
jclever writers inthe Knickerbocker. 
teader since I last communed with thee, the despot sickness 
has heid me in subjection, I have had dull days and weary 
nights—but my books have been my companions, and ] havi 
had, besides, friends and newspapers. I mention this thine 
partly to excuse my brevity, and lack of variety, and also as i 
prelude to this piece of advice: Lend not thy umbrella, nor suf- 
fer it to be stolen from thee. In this wise did I nrocure my in- 
disposition. The night was dark, the rains descended—the 
| floods came, and beat against me—the umbrella was loaned— 
\it has never come home.—Heaven forgive the borrower! There 
| are some who do not even borrow this in-rainy-weather-much- 
to-be-desired-and-requisite article. They slealit without com- 
| punction.—I lately heard a man of God, at Wesleyan conven- 
ticle, deliver the following speech from the aiter:—*I would ad? 
nounce to the cod’ngregation, that probably by mistake, there 
was left at this house of prayer, this morning, a small cotton 
umbrella, much damaged by time and tear, and of an cxceed- 
ing-ly pale blue color, in the place whereof was taken a very 
large black silk umbrella, new, and of great beauty. I say, my 
brethren, it was probably by mistake, that of these articles 
the one was taken and the other left; though it is a very im- 
ead mistake, and should be discountenanced, if possible. 
lunders of this sort, brethren and sisters, are getting a leetle 





ericles, Themistocles, and Cimon. An American steam-| fain be the admirers of nature, crowd year after year, like in- | too common” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 


Tne lady-bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And smiled with pride and scorn, 
As she saw a plain drest ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn-- 
So she drew the curtain of damask round, 
And adjusted her silken vest, 
Making her glass of a drop of dew 
That lay in the rose's breast. 


Then she laughed so loud that the aunt looked up, 
And seeing her haughty face, 
Took no more notice, but travelled on 
At the same industrious pace: 
Buta sudden blast of autumn came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the lady-bug bent, 
And scattered its leaves around. 


Then the houseless Jady was much amazed, 
Forshe knew not where to go, 
And hoarse November's early blast, 
Had brought with it rain and snow: 
Her wings were chilled, and her feet were cold, 
And she wished for the ant’s warm cell: 
And what she did in the wintry storm, 
I'm sure I cannot tell. 


But the careful ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all, like herself to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride: 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than be idle and dressed in silk. 





LITERARY PURSUITS. 


Literary pursuits should not be degraded by representing 
them merely as amusements—a higher character belongs to 
them as the great cause of the wide distinction that exists be- 
tween a barbarous and a polished people; inasmuch as the pro- 
gross of literature and that of civilization have, in all ages, 
nearly kept pace with each other. At the same time, it is no 
mean praise to literature, that she provides a recreation for our 
lighter hours, as well as instruction for our graver. Whether 
our pursuit be profit or pleasure, the occupations she furnishes 
are the best calculated to assist us toward the attainment of our 
end. To those who have nothing better than to amuse them- 
selves—or to those who wish for relaxation from business, or 
refreshment after fatigue—literature is alike friendly, and is at 
hand to instruct the serious, to inspirit the wearied, or to enter- 
tain the gay. 
in favor of the pursuits of literature are not few. Their cheap- 
ness and easiness of attainment shail first be noticed. Toa 
man who is an author, poet, or musical composer, the principal 
requisites for his amusement are merely pens, ink, and paper, 
with a few books for reference—such as dictionaries, ete. 
Should he, however, be neither of these, but a mere ‘lover of 
reading,’ although the expense of forming a complete library 
may be considerable, yet procuring a ley volumes upon sub- 
jects suited to the taste need not to be great; especially as by 


means of public libraries, reading rooms, and sech publications | 


as our own, the perusal of almost all modern sooks may be 
procured for a mere trifle. 

As to the permanence of literary pleasures, they will bear 
the strictest comparison with other amusements; O2e of the 
most prevalent is card-playing, which, unless it degererates 


into downright gambling, is only an evening recreation, and jp | 


general can occupy only two or three hours in the twenty-fou 
Billiards, indeed, frequently occupy much more of the time of 
many gentlemen in several sections of our union, who are ata 
loss for otheremployment. But this, as an amusement, cannot 
be continued to an extent that literary pursuits can be, neither 
can it afford so much variety, or leave so much pleasure be- 
hind, or prepare for pleasure in prospect. Billiard tables are 
not every where to be met with, and are very rare in private 
houses; and, where found, are not to be enjoyed without asso- 
ciates of the right kind and degree of expertness, which is also 
the case with cards. As tothe amusements of the field, pro- 
bably none are enjoyed with more zest than they, but they are 
confined to a particular season of the year, and cannot then be 
enjoyed every day on account of the weather: fishing comes 
under the same ban. As to the pleasures of the table, they are 
confined toa small portion of the day; and when carried to ex- 
cess, Which is their natural tendency, they most generally ele- 
vate the spirits so as to occasion a subsequent depression for 
the remaining and greater period, fully counterbalancing the 
few hours passed in conviviality. The same is the case with 
all other sensual pleasures, 


Treated as an amusement only, the arguments | 


The pleasures of literatyve are not confined to times and sea-| ‘There lived some years since within my neighborhood, , 
sons, like those of the fieid, nor like them are they liable to in-| very grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed a man of more 
terruption from changes of weather; neither need they be con-| than ordinary application to business. He was a very early 
fined to particular hours of the day, like card-playing and eat- riser, and was often abroad two or three hours before any of hig 
ing; nor do they, like billiards, require any particular appara-| neighbors. He had a particular carefulness in the knitting of 
tus or associates, but may, at all times, seasons, places, and his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his motions, tha; 
situations, and at all hours of the day, be enjoyed, whenever plainly discovered he was always intent on matters of impor. 
leisure can be afforded; and, when that is not the case, nokind tance. Upon my inquiry into his life and conversation, I foung 
of amusement ought to be attempted. One of the great beau-' him to be the greatest newsmonger in our quarter; that he roge 
ties of literary pursuits is the fact, that they serve better than before day to read the Postman, and that he would take two or 
/any thing else to fill up the necessary intervals between other three turns to the other end of the town before his neighbors 
amusements and occupations, and thereby to prevent that state | were up, to see if there were any Dutch mails come in. He 
‘of inaction and impatience to which we are all liable. had a wife and several children, but was much more inquisi. 
Literature is a delightful resource under all circumstances. tive to know what passed in Poland than in his own family, 
How much more irksome must a fit of the gout, or a slighter | and was in greater pain and anxiety of mind for King Augus. 
illness, be rendered to the mere card or billiard player, the | tus's welfare than that of his nearest relations. He looked ex. 
sportsman or the gourmand, than to the reader. A game at) tremely thin ina dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself 
cards may indeed possibly be procured for the invalid during a in a westerly wind. This indefatigable kind of life was the 
small part of the day, but even that must depend on the incli-| ruin of his shop; for about the time his favorite prince left the 
nation or whim of others. But books, like true friends, will| crown of Poland, he broke and disappeared. 
not desert us in adversity, but will beguile the irksomeness of! ‘This man and his affairs had been long out of my mind, till 
confinement, and in no slight degree mitigate the violence of! about three days ago, as I was walking in St. James’ Park, | 
pain by diverting attention from it. Even if a jail should, by heard somebody at a distance hemming after me: and who 
unforeseen misfortune, open its dreaded portals, books may! should it be but my old neighbor the upholsterer? I saw he 
follow us there, and make incarceration itself tolerable by fur- | was reduced to extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities 
nishing the best society ready at our call. Books may be bor- in his dress: for notwithstanding it was a very sultry day for 
rowed even in a prison; how few people lend themselves to par- | the time of the year, he wore a close great-coat and a mufy, 
ticipate in our troubles. | with a long ecampign wig out of curl; to which he had added 
In literary pleasures we have no one’s tastes or will to con- the ornamentof a pair of black garters buckled under the knee, 
sult but our own; they render all weathers and seasons alike;| Upon his coming up to me, I was going to inquire into his pre- 
without them the sportsman, ete., finds it difficult to employ| sent circumstances, but was prevented by his asking me, with 
|his hours; but possessing this additional source to fly to when a whisper, whether the last letters brought any accounts that 
| business of other kind fails, he has occupation for every hour, one might rely on from Bender. I told him, none that I heard 
pa the demon ennui may always be kept at bay. By varying| of; and asked him whether he had yet married his eldest 
;his amusements, the sedentary employment of literature is, daughter! He told me, no. But pray, says he, tell me sin- 
|doubly sweet, for it may he enjoyed at the same time that the cerely what are your thoughts of the king of Sweden?—for 
| body is recovering from fatigue. In travelling, no amusements | though his wife and children were starving, I found his chief 
jcan be procured, or more easily adopted, than reading or writ- concern at present was for this great monarch. I told him that 
jing. In passing over well-known routes, an interesting book | I looked upon him as one of the first heroes of the age. But 
lisinvaluable; ata dull inn the same advantage is felt, while the' pray, said he, do you think there is any thing in the story of 
| unfortunate illiterate seek in vain for novelty in old newspaper | his wounds? And finding me surprised at the question, nay, 
‘files, yawn for want of occupation, and finally resort to their, says he, I only propose it to you. I answered, that I thought 
| dormitories long before nature demands her resi. there was no reason to doubt of it. But why in the heel, says 
Such are a few of the great advantages possessed by those | he, more than in any other part of the body? Because, said J, 
who in youth have imbibed the habit of reading, and conse-| the bullet chanced to light there. 
quently of acquiring knowledge; nor will they be easily de-,| ‘This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, but he 
| prived of their satisfaction by those of a different turn, who! began to branch out into a long dissertation upon the affairs of 
|scout the idea of a mere bookworm; the pursuit does not tend| the north; and after having spent some time on them, he told 
Ito make us unsociable, as, by a proper distribution of time, me he was ina great perplexity how to reconcile the Supple- 
}enough may be found for both social intercourse and mental ment with the English Post, and had been just now examining 
| speculation. _ what the other papers say upon the same subject. The Daily 
| The last, but not the least advantage of literary pursuits, Courant, says he, has these words: ‘*we have advices from very 
which we shall advert to, is the eapability of combining amuse-| good hands, that a certain prince has some matters of great 
/ment with instruction, For card and billiard playing it is in-| importance under consideration.” This is very mysterious; but 
|deed difiicult to find excuse, unless in the exercise in-doors the Postboy leaves us more in the dark, for he tells us, that 








‘afforded by the latter in dull weather. Intemperance and ex-| there are private intimations of measures taken by a certain 
;travagance follow the enjoyments of the table; the sports of prince, which time will bring to light. Now, the Postman, 
| the field are not accessible in this country to one in a thousand; | says he, who used to be very clear, refers to the same news in 
| but by means of literary pursuits the health of the mind may| these words: “the late conduct of a certain prince affords great 
i be promoted, and the understanding improved—a recommen-| matter of speculation.” This certain prince, says the uphol- 
| dation not possessed by any others we have enumerated. Even  sterer, whom they are all so cautious of naming, I take to be 
jin novels, judiciously selected, instruction may be reaped by | ——. Upon which, though there was nobody near us, he 
'many who would shun the perusal of graver books. If writ-| whispered something in my ear, which I did not hear, or think 
ing books or essays, or drawing, or musical composition, be the ; worth my while to make him repeat. 

turn our literary taste leads us to follow, happier hours can 
scarcely be imagined than they will afford to the disciplined 


*We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, where were 
: three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon the bench. 
|mind. <A person who amuses himself fora few hours with pen) These I found were all of them politicians, who used to sun 
and ink, or pencil, finds himself in possession of something he! themselvesin that place every day about dinnertime. Observ- 
j had not before: the card player, and the follower of white and’ jng them to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend's ae- 
| red balls, has nothing to reflect on with pleasure, and is gene- quaintance, I sat down among them. . 
| rally out ef pocket by the process.—JValdie’s Library. 


‘The chief politician of the bench was a great asserter of 
paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming concern, that by some 
| news he had lately read from Muscovy, it appeared to him that 


| 


THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTERER. 
(Ose, may take an interest, and even lend some assistance, in| there was astorm gathering in the Black Sea, which might ip 
| public wfairs, without sacrificing either time or resources in the "™€ do hurt to the naval forces of this nation. To this he 
| Pursuits Wretched, indeed, must be the employment which re-| added, that for his part he could not wish to see the Turk dri- 
| quires every spare minute for the gaining of the means of sub-| Ye? out of Europe, which he believed could not but be preju- 
sistence, and leaves no period of leisure for the individual to, dicial to our woollen manufacture. He then told us that he 
think of himself in se character of a member of a great com-. looked upon these extraordinary revolutions, which had lately 
munity. It is one thing, however, to think of these matters | happened in those parts of the world, to have arisen chiefly 
in moderation, and another to indulge in them to an excess. rom two persons who were not much talked of; and those, 
We have known people make themselves positively unhappy | says he, are Prines Menntned and the Dutchess of Mirandola. 
by planning ways and means on behalf of the public—nay,| He backed his assertions with so many broken hints, and such 
ruin themselves, by a neglect of their ordinary professional avo-| ® show of depth and wisdom, that we gave ourselves up to his 
cations; all from a half-crazy anxiety about what did not con-; 0P!2!0NS. 
cern them, and in what they could not possibly effect the small-| ‘When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the up- 
est service. This kind of character is not new; it was re- holsterer began to exert himself upon the present negociations 
marked by the last century dramatists and essayists, both of of peace, in which he deposed princes, settled the bounds ot 
whom have humorously satirized it. The following is Addi-| the kingdoms, and balanced the power of Europe, with great 
son’s sketch of such a personage, whom he entitles the Politi-| justice and impartiality. 
cal Upholsterer. We will recollect that it was written about a! ‘I at length took my leave of the company, and was going 
‘away, but had not gone thirty yards, before the upbolsterer 





hundred years ago. 
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hemmed again after me. Upon his advancing towards me with 
a whisper, I expected to hear some secret piece of news, which 
he had not thought fit to communicate to the bench; but in- 
stead of that, he desired me in my ear to lend him half a crown. 
In compassion to so needy a statesman, and to dissipate the 
confusion I found he was in, I told him, if he pleased I would 
give him five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when the 
great Turk was driven out of Constantinople; which he very 
readily accepted, but not before he had laid down to me the 
impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of Europe now 
stand.” 








HUMOROUS PAPERS. 








A LUCKY DOG. 


Oxp things happen about town which, but for the interposi- 
tion of a journal like this, would sink quietly into oblivion and 
be forgotten for ever. The very triviality of a periodical is a 
part of its charm. It should reflect the minor lights and shades, 
the separate private incidents, the fleeting hues, the by-play of 
life. 

The luck of some folks! There is unquestionably such a 
thing asluck. There are people (happy fellows!) that have 
it. Their dice always come up in sixes! They are sure to 
hold a great hand of trumps! They were born under the au- 
spices of some good fairy. They do wrong with perfect im- 
punity! Get praised for mischief! Paid for idleness! Ripe 
plums drop into their mouths! They are your prosperous folks! 
The persons who are blessed with lottery prizes, legacies, rich 
wives, apoleptic uncles, benefactors, etc. When spoken of, 
they are called ‘lucky dogs.” Ah! we wish we were a ‘lucky 
dog! 

We have now our eye on one of these geniuses. The fol- 
lowing incident recalled him to our memory. His friends call 
him Bob—a short, quick, unexceptionable appellative, in very 
pronounciation of which there is a sort of humorous satisfac- 
tion. Bob! It comes to your lips with a pleasant instinct. 
You can scarcely name it without a smile. 

We knew Bob at school: his luck had commenced even 
there. Noone ever detected him in any deviltry, and yet there 
was nothing sly or sycophantic about him. It was his luck, 
He was eternally finding penknives, marbles, horse-shoes, fish- 
ing hooks, tops, twine and the like. We well remember a 
really valuable watch seal was once exhibited in the school- 
room as having been found, and no owner came forward to 
claim it. 

‘Who found it?’ demanded the usher. 

‘Bob! cried nine-and-fifty juvenile voices. 

‘I could have sworn it!’ exclaimed the good man. 

Having got through his school days, Bob is now a young law- 
yer! With all his ‘luck,’ somehow or other he is as poor as 
Job! Luck has destroyed all his energy by rendering it unne- 
cessary. Who would row the ship when there was a favora- 
ble wind? Young lawyers are a sad set. Poor almost invari- 
ably: yet poor with a humorous and genteel philosophy—a 
sort of aristocratic destitution, a gentlemanly indifference to, 
and absence of, the circulating medium—a cigar-smoking, the- 
atre-going, novel-reading, life-enjoying, good-for-nothing phi- 
losophy, which makes one if not rich at least happy! 

We should like to give the reader, sometimes, a peep into 
Bob’s office—a naked room containing a table and two chairs, 
candlestick and a dozen dirty law books, capped bya half ex- 
hausted box of dos amigos cigars, a spitting box, an ink stand, 
and a fragment of looking-glass. In rainy weather, or when 
the sun is too hot, or the streets too muddy or too dusty for 
walking, you will see Bob in his office, stretched ovt in glorious 
euse and solitude, with his chair tipped back against the wall, 
and his feet lifted up on the table, a long cigar in his mouth, 
with the ashes unbroken, and some pleasant book or other, or 
a newspaper close to his nose. 











‘I should imagine,’ we one day said to him, ‘that you would 
fear being caught by your clients at a novel.’ 
‘Clien's!’ echoed he with an air of surprise, ‘rediculous!’ 
Bob was thus seated a few weeks ago, free from ‘clients,’ 
but not from eare. He had been trying in vain to raise a hun- 
dred dollars. ‘No matter,’ he said, ‘I°ll take a smoke on it.’ 
Down he sat, whiffing forth long spiral wreaths of tobacco 
smoke from his lips, and soon lost all anxiety in the pages of 
Rienzi. While thus engaged, a man entered, with a piece of 
paper in his hand, and somewhat abruptly touched him on the 
shoulder. 
‘You must come with me,’ said the intruder, with an imper- 
ative air. 
‘The deuce I must!’ exclaimed Bob. I shall believe more 
of that when I see it.’ 
‘That will be now,’ resumed the other. ‘So you will not 
tire yourself waiting. Come along, and save grouble.? 
‘Trouble! you reprobate. You had better decamp and save 
me the trouble of breaking your head.” 
‘Come, come, master Beeswax,’ said the stranger. ‘The long 
and short of it is, lam a constable, and I arrest you, Peter K. 











Beeswax, on this warrant. 
shall I use foul? 

‘Beeswax! echoed Bob, a ray breaking in upon the dark- 
ness. ‘Oh, ho! arrest me, hey? Well, sir, doit at your peril.’ 

‘T will. 

‘Mind, I warn you. I am not the man! 

‘That’s my business.’ 

‘I give you fair notice.’ 

‘Thenk you for your kindness.’ 

‘Not in the least,’ said Bob, and springing into the carriage 
with his conductor, he soon reached the City Hall, where the 
officer, who had rudely treated him on their way from his office, 
was soon convinced of his error. 

‘You are a scoundrel,’ said Bob, indignant and outraged, ‘I 
will make you suffer for this false imprisonment.? 

‘The officer begged a settlement, which was presently con- 
cluded on the payment to Bob of fifty dollars. 

‘Oh, ho! said he, ‘I am fifty dollars short yet. No matter, I 
ama lucky dog. [ll try another smoke on it.’ 

Back to his office he went, and was just drawing near the 
conclusion of the Roman tribune, when the boy brought the 
newspaper. He opened it, and the first paragraph read thus: 


Will you come by fair means, or 


‘Caught at last!—A young lawyer, Mr. Robert . was 
this morning arrested for a criminal offence, of which we have 
not yet been able to learn the particulars. We have known 
something of this gentleman—always suspected his career 
would terminate in prison, where he now lies, waiting to be 
tried at the court of sessions.’ 





The editor was one of Bob’s private enemies. Bob smiled, 
and called in his friend, Counsellor Nabbem, one of the most 
inexorable ornaments of the profession. Of this learned bar- 
rister it was wont to be remarked, ‘there is no let up to him.’ 
Counsellor Nabbem wrote to the editor. It was but a line or 
two, but it brought the good man, with some symptoms of 
alarm, to the office of Counsellor Nabbem. 

‘A libel, sir,’ said the counsellor, ‘as plain as the nose on 
your face. Better settle it this instant.’ 

‘How! cried the frightened editor. 

‘First my costs,’ 

‘What are they? 

‘Seventy-five dollars.’ 

‘And then bi 

‘And then Mr. Robert Blank’s feelings and reputation are 
worth something,—say fifty more.’ 

‘Counsellor Nabbem,? said the editor, with a slight tremu- 
lous voice, ‘there’s a check. Send the satisfaction-piece to 
my office.” 

‘With the greatest pleasure!’ 

‘Right,’ said Bob, when Counsellor Nabbem sent the fift 
dollar note; ‘a hundred exactly; and I have finished Rienzi, 
too! Unquestionably I am a lucky dog! 








A MAN WITH HIS HEAD IN A BAD BOX. 


A SINGULAR occurrence took place ina small town in a neigh- 
bering state, not long since, which was attended with conse- 
quences of an awkward nature to the individual who bore @ 
prominent share in the affair, and whose real name we shall, 
for reasons not necessary to mention, conceal under that of Mr. 
Snooks. Itseems that Mr. Snooks unfortunately was the pos- 
sessor of a head of unusual dimensions and peculiar shape, 
which attracted the attention of an individual who had become 
interested in the study of phrenology. This lover of remarka- 
ble developments gazed at Mr. Snooks’ head with admiration; 
he longed to touch it, to have it beneath his hands, and, in an 
evil hour, poor Mr. Snooks consented to be manipulated by the 
devoted follower of Gall and Spurzheim. Mr. Snooks’ head 
was found to be a remarkable one—so much so that the inter- 
ests of the science required a cast to be taken, and Snooks, 
who was not aware of the exact nature of the operation, at 
length yielded a reluctant consent to the solicitations of the 
ardent discoverer of bumps. 

The phrenologist himself had never been instructed in the 
rather difficult process of taking casts; nevertheless, he con- 
ceived himself equal to the task on this occasion, having fre- 
quently received verbal instruction from those who had con- 
ducted that operation. He was told to mix the plaster to the 
consistency of cream, and then to apply it with an unsparing 
hand to the head and face, having pieces of twine lying in dif- 
ferent directions across the cranium, which, being pulled be- 
fore the plaster became hard, would cut it in several pieces, 
and thus cause it to be easily disengaged. Every thing being 
prepared, Mr. Snooks, with a courage and resignation which 
reflect the highest honor cn his character, submitted his crani- 
um to the disposal of the amateur artist. Quills were stuck in 
his nose to allow him the means of respiration, the plaster was 
mixed, and, seizing a spatula, the enthusiastic follower of Gall 
laid it thickly on. Mr. Snooks’ face was soon covered, the first 
portion being applied to the mouth, the artist having wisely 
resolved to put a stop to all remonstrances as expeditiously as 











head, were soon covered with a mass of plaster nearly two in- 
ches in thickness, and weighing ten or fifteen pounds. The 
weather being warm, the application of the cold plaster at first 
produced a sensation rather agreeable than otherwise. But 
such was the nature of that material that it soon became heat- 
ed, and his whole head seemed surrounded with, or immersed 
in, a dark, noisome, and suffocating atmosphere. To add to 
the awkwardness of his situation, he found no little difficulty 
in breathing, owing to some mismanagement in introducing the 
quills into the nostrils. 

Thus shut out from all communication with the external 
world, and not being at the time in a mood to commune with 
himself, the sensations of poor Mr. Snooks were truly horrible. 
He comforted himself, however, with the reflection that they 
would be of short duration. But his feelings may in some de- 
gree be imagined, they cannot be described, when he learned 
that the ignorant artist had suffered the plaster to remain on his 
head so long before he attempted to divide it with the string, 
that the process could not be carried into effect! Mr. Snooks 
attempted to speak; but he could not articulate a syllable; he 
strove to scream, but his voice sounded like the deep mutter- 
ings of thunder in the distance. He then resorted to gestures, 
and made significant signs, which would have excited the ad- 
miration of a Frenchman, imploring relief. He stamped, he 
kicked, and threw his arms about like a windmill; but all to 
no purpose. It seemed as if he was horribly doomed to wear 
his head in a shell for life. This idea flashed upon the mind of 
Mr. Snooks; but it was too dreadful to bear. He sprung up, 
and making the most unearthly sounds, which were intended 
for moans, he groped his way with much difficulty towards the 
door, being impelled by an instinctive feeling to seek for sym- 
pathy and assistance from the public at large. 

This martyr to science reached the front door before his 
friend, the phrenologist, could determine in his own mind what 
course to adopt. He was for a time as much astonished at the 
unlucky result of his labors as his unfortunate victim; but, 
soon recovering the use of his faculties, he called out lustily 
for a mallet or a top maul and a chisel. But Mr. Snooks was 
too impatient to get rid of the burden which pressed heavily 
upon his head to be satisfied with dilatory measures. He made 
a desperate effort to descend the stone steps at the front en- 
trance of his house: but while groping his way unassisted, in 
worse than Cimmerian darkness, he fortunately, as the sequel 
proved, made a false step, and, in accordance with the received 
principles of gravitation, which admirably illustrates the cor- 
rectness of the Newtonian theory, pitched headforemost on the 
paved side walk, to the great astonishment of the passers by. 
The shock was so great that the box which enclosed his head 
was shattered in a dozen pieces! 

Mr. Snooks was unhurt; and, so soon ashe could recover his 
scattered senses, he half rose from the pavement. His face was 
soon uncovered, but a large portion of the stone-hardened plas- 
ter stuck to his hair or dangled about his ears. The unfortu- 
nate wight drew a long breath, which afforded him inexpres- 
sionable relief; and while his pallid looks and glaring eyes 
told a melancholy tale of bodily exhaustion and mental agony, 
he solemnly declared that he would not allow another cast to 
be taken of his head, even if the fate of the science of phre- 
nology depended upon it: and he has hitherto kept his word. 





LIONS AND TIGERS. 


A Lion may be a prince—a slight, slim slice of an illustrious 
family—dark, dingy, whiskered and smoke-dried—a black 
stock round his neck, collarless, and a slip of red ribband in 
his button-hole. He isa lion who roars not—he is tame and 
gentle, affable and condescending, and shows his teeth under 
his black mustachoes without any notion of biting. 

Then you have a fat tawny fellow, with a good tissue turban, 
copious trowsers, and turned-up slippers—he is equally quiet, 
he grins too, and salaams, and says, ‘thank you’ in English, 
without exactly knowing what it means. At this sort of lion 
ladies love to look, and talk of him neautrally—‘How good 
natured it is!” ‘What fine eyes it has got!’ and so on; call 
him an embassador if he be but a cow-doctor, and you are 
always sure to have some ferreting, sucking aspirant for some- 
thing ready to go about with him and stir him up with a long 
pole for nothing. 

By the way, tell your friend that a Long Pole is of himself 
an excellent lion; a Prince Worrywoski, or a Count Chimney- 
sweepinski, or any thing of that sort. A Pole is always inter- 
esting, nobody knows why, because the people who talk most 
about them know as much of them as Capt. Sir John Ross does 
about the Pole he went to iook after. If your fair friend 
should sigh and affect sentiments about these Poles, just ask 
her where Poland is, and what it is?—that, as Major Downing 
says, will catawampously stump her. 

Then there are clerical lions, literary lions, artistica! lions, 
legal lions—a den. What lion ean be more charming than 

Sidney Smith? Not the lion of Acre, G. C. D. K.—but the 

witty priest, P. P., Peter Plimley. There is not his match in 





possible. The nose, the eyes, the ears, and finally the whole 


the empire. Somebody nearly as witty as himself told him the 
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i # ; ape 4 j oN we . . . r t : P 
; t ic house, commanding an excell lew ¢ > Fi a and beautiful in the rosy light, while the distant citade} 7 
other evening that Madame de Genlis, in better days, became’ public house, co nmanding an excellent view of the Falls and| an syote Be kat to aati heeades cuneate of Co. 
" id not permit the works of male and! of the surrounding country, there was a good side view of the | rinth stood against the sky, a conspicuous mass, tringed wit, 
so fastidious, that she woule - perm a ' nine qetaniee prospect—I only cast furtive glances, preterring first to see} fire; Mount Hymettus, with its marble steeps, cast its arching 
female authors to rest upon the same shelves in her book cases, 


‘I presume,’ said the lion, ‘she did not want to increase her 


3 





—— — ———=> 


. | » £. , . on re thile . ‘anh 

them asa whole. Hastily making arrangements for our stay, | shadows far down the s le nt valley, while the ¢ ephisus wen 
« " } . - « La hre aa . | 
we sallied forth After walking a short distance, we reached | on its whispering way, breaking the sombre aspect of the Plain 
: ‘ Ke : "i ] } | 1h ’ 7 tere 4 hd - , > Dire . ‘$ 
the brow of the high land upon which the pavilion is situated; | with the line of its silver waters. There lav the f TUS with; 
' ee | ; sn waves atill lince ‘ ts strand: there 
A poctic I lion is the very deuce—a writer of sonnets to half the descentis by asteep and winding step-way cut out In the | the mourning waves still lingering on its strana; there gstoo4 
f m0) icu ! Se i 4 ‘ t \ } 


library.’ : 


} ik , 36 smveteries are stil > dceenes . 

® i le Eliza’s cheek? *To a butte rfly ‘ irth; the whole deciivity Is covers d with shrubbery ; trees | Fleusis, whose sublime mvsternes are stillthe de ; pest Marvel of 

acreage ag persia naieine eps Mi and flowers growing in their own wild luxuriance. It was a! the past; there rose the Olympian columns to which the exult. 
na sort of cub, Who comes ‘een 


spot of quiet beauty. As we proces ded, the noise of the mighty ing eye of mouldered millions hav: turned; tac re lengthened 
rushing river came deeper and fuller upon our ear, rising and} the sacred way, once lined with monumental tombs of poets 


hovering over Louisa’s jesamine ;? 


out with a sky-blue under-waisteoat, and torquoise studs in the ; , 
falling as ever and anon we passed a thicker cluster of foliage ;| and sages; there too lay Marathon, whose very Cust seems 
half a re of little rings upon his fingers, and a chain ortwo at length we emerged from the woeds and bushes, and found | blended with heroic memories, Wi 
iu ascore o 1 gs uy iis . a i ! Ww pL 


front of hisshirt; with flaxen hair curled round his forehead, 


ile around, within a narrow 
} ; . | ash dé: . a. wal 

' | | cc. ourselves upon the firm hard flooring of a rock. Iran forward; | circle, slumbe red the ashids of those whose genius, valor and 
around his neck, and all that sort of thing. Ilim, your fair | 


on ey . ' ‘ a . 4 naor in ao ' sh r ‘ 

1, we beheld Niagara Falls!—we beheld the rushing of that} learniag m ide Athens the wonder, pride and Worship of the 

friend will quite dote upon; and if, by any chance, he should i ity mass of water—we saw the boiling surges of that tor-| earth. What ruins and re collections? What perished gran. 

be able to sing his own words to some other body’s tune, and) nt, where— deur and undecaying beauty are here! Man, his monuments 

. é 2 i a a aM ' Pies ! fo Maka e 
play upon what Miss Serogus, of Be rnard street, calls the forte- Ww bl | and mie — In the g : Nature, full of life, light and 
= ‘Waves innumerable streneth: ¢ 

piano, an universal fever seizes the vole party: they pester F strength; anc 

; ; . Meet there and madden—waves innumerable | 








the poor wretch to death to sing tiat Souce more,’ and even then 


Living as if the earth contained no tomb. 
Urge on and overtake the waves before S 


: | 
will not permit him to esespe from the house without giving And disappear in thunder and in foam | 
I sappe: and am,— 
Sa aif a . - : 
them his autograph half a dozen times, to put in their different They reach—they leap the barrier!” | a aed tS cm me 
nites . Tne Seats nortom.—The bottom of the basin of the ee. 
a;DuUnS : ' ‘ . — 
. ’ aif : gay at the verv thouc rj vel ow. seems to have inequalities like those of the suriace of cont. 
A tiger isa different kind of athing. A tiger ia a dress d My brain is dizzy at the very thought of it even now. 1 1 nly 


9 Valleys, 
alr immens, 
pointinent. Disappointment! Itis deep calling unto deep— | quanuty of tetaceous animals, or those who have shells inter. 
it isrealiazing all that is sublime and awtul in God’s creation— | mixed with sand and srain. A ee 
all sorts of attitudes; and his conversation is made up of bits, it is the embodiv ds attitude of God's omnipotence 7 As we} ee of Me seina, 

ligible perhaps to some two or three of his, Stood on Fable Rock we stood in silence,—-aimid such scenes ; MUS pulpl attached to the recks, t 


hearnisoft which being sey. 
». we feel how inadequate is language to express the bursting, | ¢ ral yards long, were more than sufficient to strangle a man, 
companions and inmates (it he have so many ;) but utterly ' i 7 


’ . » 4 > if e Exc t wonld r » ae 
' | know not what wild and unearthly picture fancy may have | vents. Were it dried up it would present mountai 
out man, who looks as if he had put on every thing he had in : . : ' 


, fs Inine j . er aly Yr , + by 
, drawn for such as gaze on the scene with feelings of disap-| and plains. Tt is covered almost throughout by 
the world for the particular occasion upon which you sve him, 
; DR nite tan ai 
and he grins, and talks extremely loud, and throws himself into lebrated diver, cinployed ty 
saw there with horror, enor. 
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something inte 








swelling emotions of the spirit—the ‘inighty thrill? of aston- In many seas, the eve sees nothing buta bright sandy plain 
Hlebraical tothe rest of the world. ‘These animals are chiefly ishment and awe. We bowed in reverence, for God was there. at the bottom, extending seven hundred miles without an inter. 
ratis, who have been made somebody's by éomin x into ready i 


I know not how long we staid—we took no note of time. The} vening object. Butin oters, particularly the Red Sea, is very 
made fortunes, and who think, by swagger and impudence, to) setting sun warned us to return and forbade us a more exten-| different, the whole en ol _— ear ue d of water isa 
make people forget whence they sprang or perhaps are fools sive acquaintance with the scene around,—we retraced our) aa 00 o ch Sc p sap ip tee nye a Resi for their 
enough to faney that the native dunghill is unknown to those | 5@P3 the hotel. 1 remember 1 breathed more treely—the a oantnengscltsincin ing ou me 2 bsg neice vai n the ma- 
5" sicllirinat . choking sensations of an overcharged heart had tound reliet. | drypores, sponges, mosses, sca-mushroons, and various other 
| things, covering every part of the bottom. ‘The bed of many 
| parts of the sea ncar America, presents a very diffe rent, though 
— ‘ aa pe 4 }a beautiful appearanee.—This is covered with vegetables 
TES PARTHENON AND TUS ACROSS. | which inake it look as green as a meadow, and beneath are pa 
‘Tue Parthenon, though not a magnificent ruin, has suffered | thousands of turtles and other sea-animals f ding thereon. 
less from the constant visitations of time, than the casual vio-| The mountains at continents scem to correspond with what are 
lence ot inan; years have not materially darkened its aspect. | called tlie abysses ot the sea. f ee : 
‘They have only ‘in this pure clime, iniparted an autumnal tinge | I'he highest hiountains do not rise above 25.000 fee t, and al- 
to the whiteness of its marble; but the Venetians, whe should | lowing forthe effect ot the element, some suppose that the sea 
have been the last people to injure so precious a monument ot! is net beyond 25,000 teet in depth. Lord Mulgrave used, ia 
uict village for the great magnet of the tour- genius, were the first to overthrow with their burning balls in the Northe ore Shogun, & Very he vi. sounding |e ad, and pave ous 
ist, Niagara Falls. To had never been there, save inf ney,| theirattack on the Acropolis, a portion of its columns, and tra- along with it, cable rope to the lk n sth of 4689 feet Without find- 
where 1 had sought to realize a seene fitted to awaken and io. Vellers since, who should have appeared here only as admiring! ing bottom. But the greatest cept hitherto sound d was by 
cherish those hieh and uplitting emotions, which oust have pilyrims, have expressed their veneiation in de taching Arag-| Captain Beavesby, who, in the Grec niand seas, could tind no D0t- 
given impulse and power to the pen of Brainard and Sigourney. Wente, and transporting them to their ambitious cabinets. ag with 1200 fa nas pe 220 tect oi a1. According to La 
1 was actualiv on my way he re, the very goal of my w ishes Theyt'new and telt its sacrilege, yet, as the mourner will cut Place, its main depth ts about two mines, which, supposing the 








who are sulliciently mean to tolerate their society tor the sake 


ol getting what they can out of them, 





DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 


TRIP TO NIAGARA FALLS, 


Ir was asunny 


morning, somewhere about the first of July, 
that we left 








L 








from early ehildheed, and with beloved triends too, who-e @ lock from the pale brow of his deccased iriend, they must} generally reeciv d estimate to be eorreet, as to the proportion 

very compantonship must enhance my ‘de lielit. We passed Carry away some slight relic of this tading te maple : We cen-)| of the extent of the Waters to the drs land on the earth's sur- 
2 \ t pa ’ 

through Cananda 





. a eee Es es + or ng owt e _— 
run, in Indian signilication, the chosen place ;| sure less, the feeling that moved them, than the action in | face, y ne pening it - 10 millions vl cubic icet of water— 
‘ . 1 ! Se " an ° . "oamame . ye dy — 

and in truth it is the chosen place of rural grace and beauty; Which they resulted. Itis too mueh like a devotee, weeping, Rer. C. Willian’s World of tivaters. 

itis a quict town, offering no inducements to business men ua praying, and plundering at the shrine of his saint. | 

such, as it partakes not ot that spirit of enterprise and specula- 


The Parthenon still presents thirty-nine of its columns, in} , — 
tion which is rem 











odeling and rebuilding so many ot our west-) Unshaken and uncrumbled integrity. The two colunades ot | TRENTON FALLS 
erm villag s. ‘The southern route from Canandaigua to atta. the proanos, and the outer one ot tue posticumy are entire, mae : -4 Bakasve 
lo, lies through Avon, celebrated forits medicinal waters, Le, While a solitary member of the inner, mournsits absent breth-| Ow one of the baliniest mo nings that ever br ke, we de- 
toy and Batavia, busy, bustling villages, are the onl, places| Ten. The tympannumay, trom which tie colossal statues were} seended the rude ste ps leading to the bed of the Trenton Fal!s 
of note; all this section of the country is a wide aerieculrural) taken that now adorn a distant muse: 






, Was so weakened by | We reached the bottum,a 
district, and the waiving fields of grain testified the 





gd stood upon the broad solid floor,a 
1 ! j i 1 . 
hundred teet downin the very heart of the 


ied k nf. omnwmaaints ad iti | : 
peace and! the removal ef these ornanie ntal suppe tit \ rock; and my first 


, rts, that it has since fal- 
plenty of the inhabitant We arrived at Buifalo towards the! len, but the corresponding one te | 
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i tly periect to atlord a) feelings were those of astonishment at the sublime grande 
hext morning, and in our efforts to obtain admittance tate some | Vivid concepiion of both, in their unmutilated state. ‘The ene) of the scene. In afew moments we stood below the first fall 
of the hotels of the eity, whieh were all literally crowded, we (‘tablature ot the peristvle has suifered more tian any other! The whole volume of the river here ¢ nds fitty feet ata 

* ' , , La nil . ! ! ! e rt ’ ; 7 Os . ’ “ ® el, a a am a 4 ' vrve . 

had a fine o spor unity of set ing the place by ea ly day! wht. P tion of it : itie « 3e metopcs in the frieze, each a tin single leap. ‘The basin which reecives it is worn luto a deep, 
phon now town, ws reecnt ris rd provress bus beew wiost) asd specimen piece ol scliiptire, have been removed, Wuhe) errcular a WSS, and the dizzy fall and tumult of the water is 
rapid; 5 the constriction of ti tine Water communication he alternat iS trighy| is stand there, as if to betray the extent) alm st overpowering, : side, and ata level 
between Cie Hudson and the lakes, it has taken the diest siand Of Ure Gothie plund The exquisite sculpture Son tne mer! wits t tup of the jall, passed under an inmmense shelf, over. 
Mmimportinee among the towns mi that pari ot country, jy PPhe de bie the proulos, casting ite lie, ar und tie WOLE CLitg! shy wine us almost at tue height of a cloud, and advan: 
is thror i with strangers and travelers. ‘The streets are well, te splencor of the Hanathenian festival, would have shared! little farther, the whole erand sween of th river wag 
laid out, and the numerons buildines now being built, are upon) the same tate, but iortunately they were lessaccessible. They) us. It was a secene of ich Ll never tore had any concep- 
a scale caleulated to enhan the comfort ‘ ; rt ext tai delica and ire which ever tullowed the chist tion, and i coniess navselii ! eseribe it. ” To star 
people, Lasot the beanty of the cit Froin B thowe, Ula a is5 a may lab Uanerve ¢ arm that suail strive io in t bcd of a torrent, wise les through a solid 
proce t AR Mv, ADOT two Hales sant, where we! WI hen the rou th pl ces! , t sug UE OTe ¢t na hunared icet bolouw the su feu to look 
cross tra riverina boat, tor Canada; having landed, {on whatever portion oi the edifice ’ reye rests, YOU Can) up its tremendous gorge and sce as far ast ve_can stretch. 
we took our way on the road to the Falls, witch runs alone on Giscover h idence of haste or Wearied uterest. Psnieoth | a river gushing on with amazing ve 3 le ne etey {e 
the hanks of t e Niavara river a distance of about twi nty fluting of the columns, the s¢ ircely pereeptible jointure of the| rods over a fall, and sinking into whirlpools, andl sw 
miles. It was ad rant couatry onthe one Pleas = Compose them, the ustragal and cormice of the; round projecting rocks, constantly and vioientiyv; to see thi 
side, the broad, blu rother, About Qo%elock Capital, tue varied ornaments of the iriezey Wita the breathing | and then look up from tic depths of the earth to the ciant walls 
we Freac ithe b news, v re fien. Seorr Statuesot th PeUuInient, ail bDetYay the sate s ici tude aud file) that econtine it. D led apparently to t! vs this is a senst- 
won his laurets, a1 tons nd a soldier's 'uingepericetion, "Though rent and niuatilat {by vivlence, vet) tion to whieh no laneasee that would secu ridiculo : 
grave; itis now a peaecetul and ecuitivated ficlds a man whe! (Gta ob t Nple sti Feutaius to adord an dithaatng and! perbole could do justice 

Was intiint weile nested Diattlies tv t ins re. bow ree SENiG Ou iC Ol its or ial magnificence and beauty. As vou} When the ti at surprise 3 over. and th 

ides on the s My an offers to th whos « osity or 24%, tstands at lengti complete in your imag toll. and you| mitiar ina decres with the maicstie scone ot the 

patriot 1 may lead there, “ome cs ef the strife. which once | ate a8 de et 'y Mupressed by tie harniony of its proportions, and} is something delightfully tra: yutliaus «in its indi 

had been. A simail basket of bullets and some broken shells; te grands Ur of ita main conception, as you probably would be} tures. We spent the whole dav in loiterine idly 

STEED: FOOSERION OD SERUPS SUT petoen, I like to visit those apors| HE no capita had been displaced, no colunin overthrown, Pers! stre am, stopping atevery tall,and everv wild sweep 

! illow ! our young renown; though associated wit 1 bloods wes he injuries whic h have inarred iis mate rial torm, by the row passes, anu resting by the side of every «x 

shed, th ¢ 3890 ia ed Wie manly urtiiude and bold resis-| cose ; sentiment of regret which they inspire, tend rather| where the water shot smoothly down with a surface as polish¢ 
—_ i i be whe = — Ms — could d stint atch ity pic aa pee eneeten the ——— ree | 38 it its arrowy velocity were the sleep of a transparent foun- 

| th 1 listant. hey ; glori vie. When ty last hour shall) tain. There is nothing more beautiful than water. Look at 

have been heard at the distance of fitty and sixty miles, when; C8Me—When the tever and tempest of life’ shall be passing | 


: ; : : : jit when you will—in any of its thousand forms 
the state of the airand the direction of the wind were tavora-| 2¥4Y, may tais divine relic linge rinl f 


! lief he el , in motion or 
vrightrelief on the Cloud) at rest—dripping trom the moss of a spri ‘leaping in the 
, | ; Bec, meee lee i é . - Spring, or leaping In 

ble to the propagation of sound, Our horses sped on their way | Y! the deparung storm. Let me die with those deep, subdued| thunder of a cataract—it has alwavs the same wonderful, sure 
through toe town of Chippewa, and on the pleasant winding) ©™0Uens inspired by strength and beauty in ruins; and let aj passing beauty. Its clear transparency the grace of its every 
road leading to the hotels, the rising cloud of mist warned us| }°pes Untouched by decay, sustainingly lead this s sbie motio: brill; wy ‘ e, 
fo ourr proach to , g') I possi bie motion, the brilliant shine of its foam, and its majestic 
1 vi apid approae ees : 

« pid approach t¢ march in the flood, are matched unitedly by no other element. 
Who has not ‘blessed it unaware?’ If objects that meet the 


eye have any effect upon our happiness, water is among the first 


irit upward 
to its exalted, unchanging source. And may the same hope, 
| dear reader, hover over thee, in the last moment of dismay, and 
| bring the undying soul, kindled with a Savior’s love, to that 
| temple, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


‘Where strong Niagara's thunders wake 
The echo of the world.’ 


; ot human blessings. It is the gladdest thing under heaven. 
I stood on the ruins of the Acropolis at this subdued hour;| ‘The inspired writers use it constantly as hoy be of gladness, 
and ‘crystal waters’ is the beautiful type of the Apocalypse 
for the joy of the New Jerusalem. I bless God for its daily use- 
fulness; but it is because it isan every day blessing, that itp 
splendor is unneticed. Take a child to it, and he clasps bis 


LT almost wanted to stop our progress—an indefinable aw 
came over me, as through the interve 
we saw the white foam of the ra 
of the agitated waters. 


\ 
e! the sun had melted down into the verge of the horizon whi 
ile 
ning branches of thetrees| his slanting rays, E : 


d se : neath 
pids and the unstayed progrese| the loftier clifle, eserting the level plain, still lingered upon 


ye converting them int 1 d : 
As we rode up to the Pavilion, a fine! islands of Egina, Salamis ont aay pando ther A oy be 
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jittle hands with delight; and present it to any one ina new 
form, and his senses are bewildered. The man of warm im- 
agination, who looks for the first time on Niagara, feels an im- 
pulse to leap in, which is almost irresistible. Ww hat is it but a 
delirious fascination—the same spell which, in the loveliness 
of a woman, or the glory of a sunset cloud, draws you to one, 
or makes you long fur the golden wings of the other? 

1 trust I shall be forgiven for this digression. It is one of 
feeling. I have loved the water from my childhood. It cheat- 
ed me of my sorrow when a homesick boy, and I have lain be- 
side it in the summer day when an idle student, and deliciously 
forgot my dry philosophy. It has always the same pure flow, 
and the same low music, and is always ready to bear away your | 
thoughts upon its bosom, like the Hindoo’s barque of flowers, 


to an imaginary heaven.— Willis. 





\ 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


is dependent on foreign opinions altogether for the success of 
any literary enterprize he may achieve. Eastern critics con- 
sider us as Nazarenes, and seem to think that nothing good can 
come out from among us. We are especially desirous of hav- 
ing this wrong impression superseded by one which will be 
more like a reflection of the truth. If we had a western 
champion in the field of letters, a proper consideration of wes-| 
tern literature might be forced on the minds of men elsewhere ; | 
and throughout the great valley a more just estimation of our| 
own literary resources would be created. Who knows what | 
western men are able to achieve? Who reads their publica-| 
tions? Would nota western writer show a folly truly pitiable | 
if he were to publish a work west of the mountains? He| 


would. But if we had a work whose dicta were authority, a| 
. = . | 
different order of things would speedily transpire among us. | 


, Then an appreciation of western talent might become general ; 


HINTS. 
CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Everygpne has heard of Barnum’s compound heater. It is | 


and a western author might feel independent of his jealous 
brethren who reside beyond the mountains. We are not an 
independent people in literary matters. We require that every 
draft on public favor should come to us with an eastern en- 
dorsement, before we are willing to accredit it: and shame itis 


. . o . > } } Cc le 
ecrtainlyva very neat, compendious device for warming rooms, |'4t such a state of things prevails among us 


cooking, ete. But has none of your readers seen the Eolopile, 
or self-acting alcoholic blow-pipe? We mean to detract nought 
from the merits of Mr. Barnum, for he deserves much credit; 
but it is obvious, and this gentleman admits the fact, that the 
principle of his heater is the same with that which the other 
instruments above named, so obviously exhibit. 
is composed of a globe of sheet copper or brass, capable of 
holding some four or six ounces of alcohol; a moveable bent | 


tube is attached to it, drawn out to a fine point, almost capilla- | 


ry. Heat applied to-the globe soon boils the aleohol, and the 
steam or vapor rushes through the tube, ged on its exit, at the | 
point, is fired by a lighted taper. Thus, @ powerful blast is 
formed, and the heat is so great, as readily to melt metals, 
glass, ete. Th self-acting alcoholic blow-pipe is a little differ- 
ent, in respect of mechanical execution, but the principle is the 
same. It has also a globe of sheet brass, furnished with a 
safety valve, to guard against explosion. The bent tube is 
curved, so that its point shall be directed against the wick of 
the spirit lamp, that is to heat the bottom of the globe. The 
lamp being kindled, boils the alcohol, and the inflammable va- 
por, as it rushes forth, is instantly set on fire by the flame of 
the lamp, and a blast is formed of the most powerful kind that 
alcohol can produce. 

The latter machine has been employed for years in Philadel- 
phia, to heat water, especially in the night, without the trou- 
ble of kindling an ordinary fire. A taper being kept burning 
inthe chamber, it is easy in a moment to light the spirit lamp, 
and set the whole in motiun. Opposite to, and a few inches 
distant from the blne flame of the alcoholic blast, a tin quart 
mug is placed, nearly full of water; and in five minutes, the 
contents are heated, nearly or quite to the boiling point. Those 
who have seen the very useful and praiseworthy application of 
this principle in the compound heater, cannot fail to perceive an 
idendity of agency. e 

Now, the absence of smoke and dustin the use of such con- 
trivances, is very obvious; and the purer the liquor employed, 
the more cleanly will the operation prove. The only products 
of the combustion of alcohol, are water or moisture and car- 
bonic acid gas; and these combine with the air of the apart- 
ment, as fast as they are formed. It is plain, therefore, that 
the ordinary concomitants of combustion are divided. *** 
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Quvuanrerty Reviews—A new Quarterly Review has been 
started in Dublin. Itis said to be very respectable in point of 
talent in its contributions. . It is a strong advocate of Irish in- 
terests, and espouses, from what we can learn in regard to it, 
the popular side of all the questions at issue between Ireland 
and the British parliament. It is not exclusively political, but 
is general in its character. 

Two or three unsuccessful effurts have been made to establish 
® quarterly review in Cincinnati; and notwithstanding strong 
lists of contributors has been submitted to the public as a 
guaranty of the high character of the contemplated works, yet 
the public has not seen fit to call them into existence. We 
regret this, for an ably conducted review in Cincinnati would 
be of great benefit to us. Independently of the light which 
could be shed among ourselves by such @ publication, it would 
enable us to put forth to the world an adequate representation 
of the literary genius of this fast rising section of our federal 

republic. It would give western writers an opportunity, which 


has long been much desired by them, of resting on the pat- 
ronage of the West for their support. Now, a western writer 





The Eolopile | 


when experience gives one of them a drubbing, it does not| 


QvarreLs.—Every one prates of the incalculable advantage | 


|of experience, as if men were regulated by wisdom rather| of the Lead mines 


than passion and prejudice. When passion is excited it is ut-| 
terly vain to appeal to the reason or experience of individuals. | 
The experience of one man is disregarded by his neighbor, 
who is always fancying that there is something peculiar about} 
himself which renders the experience of others inapplicable to 
him. The fact is, men are great big lubberly children, and! 





\deter others from running counter to her counse!, And the) 





presentation of western teachers. Let all come who possibly 
can. Itis their duty, as well as their interest, so to da; and we 
should regard the teacher, who has an opportunity of being 


present at the convention and refuses to embrace it, as unwor- 


thy the responsible situation which he occupies, and a traitor 
to his own best interests. 


Bacnetors anp Matps.—Out in the Lead mine region, there 
are said to be twenty-five bachelors for every unmarried fe- 
male, Isn’t that an awful predicament for both sexes? How 
is a lady to make choice when she has twenty-five chances? 
There would be so much balaneing on their relative merits to 
be done, that she could never make her mind up. Confine us 
to two or three ladies, and we could make a choice; but to 
select a wife from twenty-five, would be a task beyond our ge- 
nius.—The case is equally hard on the other side. Twenty- 
four out of each quarter of a century, must be left unprovided 
for. How are four-and-twenty bachelors all in a row, to man- 
age to get along with any moderate amount of comfort? If 
we happened to be one of the fraternity out there,—and right 
glad are we that we live in a Jand where the Scriptures can be 
fulfilled,—we would have a deputation appointed to go east- 
ward in search of spouses for all the unwedded. In some of 
the New England states, such a delegation from the bachelors 
, would be smiled on after a fashion that 
would go straight as an arrow to a bachelor’s heart. We have 
no doubt that the ladies could be induced to emigrate: and 
thus both sexes would be benefitted 


Honor.—The honorary degree ot Doctor of Laws has been 


| conferred on the Hon, Thomas Ewing, of this state, by the 


faculty of Augusta College. Weare pleased that this mark of 


: : , | high honor has been conferred on one so worthy. Such men 
| worst of it is, that the child who is drubbed is generally but) | ° 


eth teiceatiinditn be ¢ his ti tec aah Sealed | as Mr. Ewing should be greeted every where with the highest 
little benefitted by hisown experience. As it is with individ-| 


jaals, so is it with communities. A nation sees the punishment 
|brought upon a neighboring nation, from its pursuing some 
|ple, as if there was any thing peculiar to her which can trans- | 
mute folly into wisdom. This is particularly true of men, col-| 
lectively or separately, with regard to their quarrels. They 
will precipitate themselves into difficulties, in order that they 
|may be worsted by fighting it out. ’ 
To quarrel with one who differs from you is the silliest ing } 
jyoucando. Itisto make yourself a cannibal, and to #ed oa| 
| your own heart. You cannot possibly be benetitted by a quar- 
|rel. Youhad better bear a slight grievance, than run the risk 
of heavy odds by endeavoring to obtain imaginory satisfaction. 
If a man is not disposed to be just, you canaot whip justice | 
into him; but you may whip what little ser se of propriety he | 
has out of him, and ten to one you will doit if you make the | 
| effort. hy | 
| When yousce a man sticking up his bristles, avoid him as} 
| you would any other animal. He means you no good, and you} 
cannot extract it from him by any applicecion you may make. 
If you show symptoms of hastility, you only do all you tan to! 
gratify him; but if you seat bis warlike manifestations with | 
indifference, you morti¢y him severely. And as mortification is| 
paepaent ry agreeable feeling, he will be careful afterwards not to 
incur it by bis raskness. If we had as many children as Bele-| 
‘mon, one of the first lessons we would Jearn them should be, 
that they were not Co fight under any possible contingencies. 


| 


} 
{ 


 Connrwe or Teacners.—We have received a letter from the | 
Execunve Committee of the College of Teachers, from which 
' we learn, that the annual mecting of that body will take place 
‘in this city, on the first Monday in October next. Many dis-| 
‘nnguished gentlemen are to take part in the lectures and exer- 
_cises of the institution, and the bill of fare is extremely invit-| 
|ing to all who take interest in the important business of edu-, 
‘cation. 
| The former sessions of this body in this city have been at-| 
| tended with much benefit. An amount of light has been shed! 
|on the interests of teachers and pupils, by which what was! 
turned up to the inspection of all who wished to examine. The| 
| two voluines that have emanated from the College, is the evi- 
| dence that we have of the exceeding utility of their meeting. 
| We hazard little in saying, that any one who will read the trans- 
actions of the College at its last session, will gain from ita 
clearer insight into all the ramifications of education, than from 
iany other volume extant. Atleast, we know of no one which 
|is so important in its details with regard to that subject. 
Teachers should by all means attend. To them, the pro- 
ceedings in every stage are of great importance. Norare they 
of importance to teachers alone. Every class in the communi- 
ty will find much to be interested and instructed by. For our- 
selves, although we never intend swaying the ferule, yet we 
have attended the former meetings of the College of Teachers, 
much to our pleasure and edification. And we extend the pro- 
mise to all who will attend, that they shall not go away empty. 
But we particularly desire that there may be an ample re- 


respect. He is unquestionably the brightest jewel of our Cor- 
nelia. We should constantly, as much as possible, commend 


er ; hag | the exertions of such men to the emulation of the rising gene- 
|foolish course of policy, and forthwith follows the silly exam- 


| vation. Let sem know that all obstacles will give way before 
genius when it is nerved by perseverance and unyielding reso- 
lution; and this we can best teach them by holding up the 
careers of such men as Thomas Ewing to their visions. If 
mind ean take a boy from a salt-kettle and distinguish him 


| in the highest councils of the nation, why should any one, on 


whom the breath cf 


genius has been blown, for a moment 
falter or grow weary? : 


Avpacious.—A few nights ago while a young lady was sleep- 
ing, an impudent rat, attracted by the fragrance of her breath, 
approached and took a seat upon her chin. The freshness of 
the lip was irresistible, and he kissed her. His appetite was 
excited; and he forthwith proceeded to satisfy its demands. 
He stuck his teeth in her under lip, which called the lady’s 
fancy away from the land of dreams, and with one fell blow 
she knocked monsieur across the chamber. We have often 
heard of imprinting kisses on lips, cheeks and hands, but never 
before understood the modus operandi exactly. No wonder, 
that the ladies generally are so fastidious in the matter; im- 
printing kisses must be horrible. It may be pleasant enough, 
to have a smack of the lips; but to have one of your features 


eaten up, is but a sorry way of making a demonstration of pas- 
sion. 


Avtumyx.z-This season of the year hasarrived. Cool weath- 
er and ripening fruits have for some weeks announced its ap- 
proach. Ina few weeks the night winds will come laden 
with frosts, and nip the green foliage. The earth will look 
melancholy; and men will make preparations for the colds 
and ice of winter. 

We have always thought that this season of the year must 
be particularly sombre in the high Artic regions of the globe 
There, at the present moment, the sun is waning, and in a 
few weeks he will hide his face until the next spring, Six 
months night! Some of our December nights, we think, are 


: Barts most everlasting, but they are the merest moments to a Lap- 
‘eases shrouded in doubt, darkness and intricacy, has been| 6 y I 


land night. 


Mormonites.—It is stated in the papers that this sect is in- 
creasing rapidly. A Boston paper says that a society has been 
instituted in that city, composed of men of respectability, 
worth and wealth. Who wonders at it? Such is the fatuity 
of the human mind, that impostures the most horrible have 
never been introduced, without more or less success; aiid it 
would not surprise us if the Egyptian system should be revived, 
and we should worship beasts as in the olden time. 

















Tae Weatuer.—The weather has been fine all summer. 
Recently we have had many cool mornings and evenings. One 
of our city contemporaries was much deceived in the degree of 
coldness of one of our mornings—he had the ague, and fancied 
Jack Frost and his myrmidons were running riot over the fresh- 
ness and greenness of the earth. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 


—_— ae 


SONG TO ——- 
ain.— My native land—good night!’ 


I. 
Apizo—a long adieu to home 
And thec,--my heart's delight! 
(Compelicd o'er distant seas to roam 
To thee —to thee good night. 
And oh, ve spirits who dwell above. 
And own love's constant sway,» 
If ‘tisa crime on earth to love, 
Oh--bear me hence away! 


Il. 

The home I love, is where I find 
Thy form in all I see; 

And oh! I sigh, to leave behind 
The home thou art to me. 

"Mid dangers of the ocean's storm 
Gr on a friendless shore, 

Could I behold that lovely form 
I'd sigh for home no more. 


tit. 
The loveliest things of earth and skies 
Stars trees, and mountain-streams 
For thee Meathe fondest ‘sympathies,'t 
And fill, wite thee, my dreams’ 

The song sou love ig sweet to me, 
The thower—the fir fly's light-- 

But now to all--flower, seeam and tree, 


And thee, alas! good nigh’ cll DIEN. 


2 A reluctance to die proceeds from our tmited knowledge of futurity:; |ancients, that the generation lasts thirty years, then in that 
roudering necessary ® strong faith 1 the prouses of religion. «If yelove |snace of time, eight hundred and ninety-five millions, three 


not those things which ye have seen, how can ye Jove,’ ete., ig a passage 
that affords a vivid and beautitul view into the phtosophy of the human 
heart. We will readily leave a residence, a town, Of oven a country, for 
another that we ore well aequainted with, and which we know offers su 

perior advantages to our condition: for we are not in ye situation of 
those who feel it shetter to suffer the ilis they have, than fly to others 
they know not of.’ But if we have no immediate knowledge of the Pace 
we design to remove to, we stall have a greater reluctance to iaaye te. 
hind us the places and the objects we are already acquainted with: ana 
shall require a perfect belief in the veracity of those who have siver us 
anaccount of the advantages of our future residence. lience, as t have 
intimated, in a wantof faith, may be found much—perhaps all of our re 
luetance to die. 

And if the heart be so destit:te of affection, as to he unsusceptible to the 
lovely and amiable things we become acjuainted with in this world; how 
can it be expected that it should be attached to such things as, belonging 
to the future world, it has had no means of direct communication with? 

We are embarked in the world, on the ocean of Time, sailing to the 
poundless continent of Eternity. ms 


t ‘There is n deep sympathy in the minds of the Turks with the Leau 
ties of sea, earth and sky.’ *They pass whole hours gazing at the sea, 
the woods, the moon, and inhaling the fresh evening breeze.’ 

‘The delicious valley (the valley of roses) is watered by a spring, to 
which the Turks resort, to enjoy the freshness, the odour of roses, and 
the song of the bulbul (nightingale.) They feel and enjoy nature better 
than we do. No where have trees and springs more sincere admirers.’ 

‘These are the tranquil and decorous pleasures of the orientals.’ 

(Query.—Would not the cultivating of this retined and innocent taste 
in the community, be a more effectual way of banishing coarse and vi. 
cious amusements, than merely resorting to arguments and expostulations, 
often calculated only to confirm prejudices, and excite an injurious oppo. 
sition in those we desizn toconvinee?)—N. 

‘What a happy raceare the Turks! ‘Their ashes always repose in the 
apot of their predilection—beneath the shade of the tree or the shrub 
which they cherished in life,--on the bank of the current whose murmur 
thas delighted them,—visited hy the Coves which their hands fed, and em 
balmed by the perfume of the flowers which they planted. If they pos 
sessed no portion of earth during li >, they possess it after death: they do 
not confine the remains of those the have loved, to charnel-houses, where 
horror repels the worship and th. piety of remembrance '--De Lamar- 
tine's Pilgrimage to the Holy Land.--Vol. UL. 


THE HUMAN SYSTEM, 


Tax following, from various sourecs, are ver, curious calcu. 
lations, and worthy of deep reilection, It is alwavs good to 
consider how ‘fearfully and wonderfully’ we are made, and to 
contemp!ate the chances wien render our continuance in the 
world almost every moment a miracle: 

In the human system are tour hundred an forty-five bones, 
each having forty distinct intentions or functions to fill; two 
bundred and forty-six muscles, and each of them having ten 
different intentions. Besides the tendons, ligaments, nerves, 
veins, and glands of the body, there are not less than one thou- 
sand five hundred million membranous cells connected with 
the lungs; more than two hundred million pores in the skin, 

hrough which perspiration is constantly flowing, and above 
me hundred thousand million scales which compose the cuti- 
le or skin of the body. There are also the compound organs 
i lite—the brain, the heart, the liver, the spleen, the kidnies, 
the intestines, the organs of sense, with their varied connex- 
ion; the blood, the bile, the lynph, the saliva, the chile, ete. 

The astonishing ramification of the nerves and veins through 
the svstem, may he gathered from the fact, that the least punc- 
ture, though made by the smallest possible instrument, (the 
sting of a gnat, for instance,) will both draw blood and pro- 





duce pain—a proof that both a nerve and vein have been| 
struck. 

Very few, even mechanics, think or know how much ma- | 
chinery there is in their own bodies. Not only are there joints! 
and hinges in the bones, but there are valves in the veins, a 
forcing-pump in the heart, and various other curiosities. One! 
of the muscles of the eye forms a real pulley. The bones} 
which support the body are made precisely in that form which | 


{has been called by mathematicians to be the strongest for pil- | 


lars and supporting columns, that of hollow cylinders. This; 
form combines the greatest lightness with the greatest strength. | 
Of this form are the quills in bird’s wings, where these requi-| 
rites are necessary. 

An ingenious author asserts that the length of a man’s life 
may be estimated by the pulsations he has strength enough to| 
perform. Thus allowing seventy years for the common age of 
man, and sixty pulses a minute for the common measure of pul- 
ses in a temperate person, the number of pulsations in his whole 
life will amount to 2,207,520,000; but if by intemperance he 


| force his blood into a more rapid motion, so as to give seventy- | 


{five pulses in a minute, the same pulses would be completed in 


fifty-six years, consequently the life would be reduced fourteen 


\y¢ ars, } 


|a ploughshare weigh 


There is iron enough in the blood of forty-two men to make 





ing twenty-four pounds. A manis taller 
in the morning than at night to the extent of halfan inch or 


|more, owing to the relaxation of the cartilages. Total absti- 


determined to fast forty days, and died on the sixteenth. 


nence above seven days is fatal to man, but there are instances 
of surviving atter a longer period. A religious fanatic in 1789, | 


The aggregate population on the surface of the known habi-! 


table globe, is estimated at eight hundred and ninety-five mil- 


lions, three hundred thousand souls, If we reckon with the 


hundred thousand human beings will be born and die; conse- 


| 


| quently eighty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty must be | 


| dred and seven every hour; and about fiity-six every minute. 


dropping off into eternity every day; three thousand four hun- 


' 
For those individuals who have a morbid desire not to have 


! their remains defaced by death and worms, some comfort is of-, 


| 


fered in the discovery which is said to have been recently 


unde, ‘that if the bodies of men or animals be plunged for 
soms time in corrosive sublimate, and afterwards dried, they 


|aasume the consistency of wood, and the air produces no effect 
| ¥pen then; and if the bodies be injected before they are plun- 


' 


ged im the \iquor, they will retain the color and appearance of | 
lite, and consequently form mummies far more perfect than the | 








——__== 
to breathe. It is thus by no means strictly scientific to call the 
whale a fish; yet he is entirely an inhabitant of the Sea, hay- 
ing a tail, though placed in a different position from that of 
other fishes, while his front limbs much more resemble legs 
than fins, and are solely used for pawing the deep; hence the 
vulgar, following a natural and descriptive classification, obgtj. 
nately continue to give the name of fish to these watery mop. 
sters.’ 





THE DELUGE. 


THE vanity of man would bring every thing to the leve} of 
his own imagination, and within the circle of his hasty reason. 
ings. He is prompt to account for all, or reject all, if there js 
any thing which he cannot immediately account for. By; 
when he cannot tell by what contrivance the world and the ce- 
lestial bodies around were hung in boundless space, and moved 
with almost incredible velocities in their various orbits; nor 
even, in humbler conjecture, by what hidden power or mech. 
anism the grass grows from its seed, how can we expect to 
know why these numerous species of beings which ogce rang. 
ed this earth, were formed, or why they were omgled. or 
how, or why the human race should at one period have enjoyed 
a much more protracted existence than at another? It is also 
a fact for deep reflection, that all those animals whose species 
are thus extinct, wherever their remains are discovered, are 
found with vast quantities of marine deposites above them, 
proving that the sea musi have overwhelmed those countries 
which they had inhabited. ‘They formed, most indubitably, 
says Cuvier, ‘the population of the continents at the epoch of 
the deluge, that great catastrophe which destroyed their race.’ 


INADEQUACY OF REASON, 


Or the inadequacy of reason, Cicero affords an illustrious 
example. Living inan enlightend age; with a highly cultiva- 
ted understanding; with a most acute intellect; with the writ- 
ings of the most celebrated philosophers before him; and in 


| diligent and anxious pursuit after truth; he found himself at 


the conclusion, after all his pensive labors, amid a wilderness 
of doubts and uncertainties, without any solid ground in his 
view to rest his hopes upon. It is unnecessary to give another 
instance. The most presumptuous advocate for the sufficiency 
of reason will scarcely claim ability to do more with that facul- 
ty than Cicero attempted with it, and attempted in vain. But 
though reason, by itself, cannot decide this awful inquiry, it 
can conduct us toward a decision of it. It can enable us to 
ascertain whether the proofs which have been afforded us of a 





| Eqyptians.’ | divine revelation, are satisfactory and convincing. 
} 
sail 
THE WHALE. CHEERFULNESS AND MOROSENESS. 


Ir we are cheerful and contented, all nature smiles with us: 





(lowing article: 
| 


ja crew of fishermen. 


| 


Ostend harbour, on entering which the warps by -vhie! 


Pug question abou: the whale, whether it be fish or flesh | 
jhas just been disposed of by tie Live rpool Mercury, in the fol- 


| On the third of November, 1827, an iinmense species of the | 
Greenland whale, (Dalena n ysticetus,) was found on the osent 
jof Belgium dead, about twe've miles d’stant from Ostend, by | 
Their boat being of too small tonnage 
}to move so enormous a mass, they hailed two other boats ral 
their assistance, and the three together towed the whale toward 


Lit was! 


the air seems more balmy, the sky more clear, the ground has a 
brighter green, the trees have a richer foliage, the flowers a 
most fragrant smeil, the birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, 
' moon and stars all appear most beautiful. We take our food 
with relish, and whatever it may be, it pleases us. We feel 
' better for it—stronger and livelier, and fit for exertion. Now 
what happens to us if we are ill-tempered and discontented? 
| Why, there is not any thing which can please us. We quarrel 
with our food, with our dress, with our amusements, with our 


towed snapped, and it was cast on the sands east of the hare! companions, and with ourselves. Nothing comes right for us; 


bour, where it was disseeted, and afterwards exhibited ip Paris! 


and London. ! believe Cuvier, and the professors of the Jar- 


| a: tne Bianten: eatimate we : 
din des Plautes, estimated its age from nine hundred tc one 


* a | 
thousand years; and one proof of its great age is in the cautij-! 
lages of the fingers ot the hands or fins, which are compictel ; | 
ossified, or converted into bone. The dimensions, weight, « te: | 

S 


of this animal, was as follows:—total length, ninety-five feet: | 
g ) ; 


the weather is either too hot or too cold, too dry or too damp. 
Neither sun, nor moon, nor stars have any beauty; the fields 
are barren, the flowers lustreless, and the birds silent. We 
nrove about like some evil spirit, neither loving nor beloved by 
any thing. 


PAN. 














breadth, eight 


‘eranium, four and a hali; length of the vertebral column, six-| 


een; length of the head, twenty-two; height of| 


Pax was the first person who struck terror into the enemy's 


tv-nine and a half; number of ribs, twenty-eight; lenath of | lorces by the means of sagacity and stratagem. Some spies had 
ditto, nine; length of fins, twelve and a half; length of the! informed Bacchus, who was stationed in the hollow of a wood, 


fingers, four and a half; width of the tail, twenty-two and al that an immense host of enemies were encamped against hin. 


half; length of the tail, three. Weight when found, two hun-| Bacchus was territied, while Pan was not. In the night, he 
dred and foriy-nine tons; weight after dissection, thirty-five | instructed the followers of Bacchus to set up a prodigious shout, 
|tons; quantity of oil extracted, four thousand ga'lons; weight| The rocks reverberated the sound, and this being repeated from 
| of rotten ilesh buried, eighty-five tons. A single glance at this| the hollow of the wood, made it appear to the enemy as pro- 
{stupendous skeleton, would convince any one of the vulgar duced by a vast multitude. Their adversaries fled in terror 


error of terming the whale a fish, Upon this distinction, a 
| judicious writer observes, (see Edinburgh Cabinet Library,) 
| speaking of cetacia, to which class of animals whales belong: 
| —tAlthough their home be entirely in the depth of the waters, 
they have several features in common with the larger quadru- 
_—— They belong to the Linnwan class of mammalia, or 
suck-giving animals. They produce their young alive, their 
skin is smooth and without scales, their blood is warm, and 
their flesh tastes somewhat like coarse beef; they have a heart 
with two ventricles and lungs, through which they Tespire, and 
being unable to separate the air from the water, as fishes do 





by means of their gills, they must come to the surface in order! 


and confusion. From respect to the stratagem of Par, Echo, 
is represented as his beloved favorite, and the nocturnal terrors 
of armies (like the downfall of visionary speculations) 4* 
termed Panics. 

ax eel 


—————— 
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